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BEACON TRUST COMPANY 

TWO OFFICES 

20 Milk street 89 State Street 

MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

Capital and Surplus $3,000,000.00 

Total Resources over $25,000,000.00 

Interest Paid on Deposits of $300 and Over 



SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 

DEPOSITORY FOR REORGANIZATION PURPOSES 



WE SOLICIT YOUR ACCOUNT 



F. L. MILLIKEN & CO. 

STOCKS AND BONDS 

15 STATE STREET 
BOSTON 



T(lq>hone Main 4815 
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Regiateied 
Trade Mark 



Established 
1855 



While McCutcheon's is known as 
"The Greatest Treasure Honse of 
Linens in America," here may be pur- 
chased in addition to Linens of dis- 
tinction: Laces by the yard. Hand- 
kerchiefs for Women and Men, Ar- 
ticles of Personal Wear for Men, 
Women and Children, and exclusive 
importations of Dress Cottons and 
Linens. 

I apeciai 



James McCutcheon & Go. 

Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts. 
New York 



China and Glass 

Of Every Description 
and for Every Use 

Open fltock Dinnerware — 
French 
English 
Japanese 
American 

Table Glass, Silverware and 
Lamps 



Our Hotel Department is ready to 
estimate on all requirements in 
tableware of Hotels, Restaurants, 
Clubs and Institutions. 



Mitehell, Woodbury Co. 



H* AUuUc . 



'B.» Cor. C«iurt«i 



BUHHIT BRAND LOOSE CATNIP AND 

&tllipBan.^»S^^ 




IN CONDITION 



Summit Brand 
Catnip 

Dr. Daniels' Dog and Cat 
Remedies and 

TAROL Skin Remedy for Dry 

Scaly Skin, Dandruff and 

Falling Hair. 



Fine Stationery, Eng^raving 
and Printing; Wedding, 
Class Day and Club 
Reception and Vis- 
iting Cards 



OFFICE SUPPLY HOUSE 
67-61 FRANKLIN ST, BOSTON 
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BAY STATE LIQUID PAINTS 

a long way and give satisfactory results. 
There's a Bay State Paint, Varnish, Enamel or 
» Stain for every job. In or Out Varnish — ^The 
^Highest Quality Varnish made. ^_ 

BAY BTATB BAY 8TAT8 

WADSWORTH ROWLAND & CO., Inc. 

139-141 Federal Street, Boston^ Mass. 



Q^'PI GTirjIi' Greatest Comfort, Longest Service, 

' Healthest, Quietest, Dryest Leather 

Maker to Wearer Upper— Fibre Sole $3.50— $4.00 

Send for Circular 
REDUCTION TO THE BLIND 

RUBBERHIDE COMPANY 

45 ESSEX BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 
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USE MORE MILK! 



THE WHITING MILK COMPANIES 



ELM FARM MILK CO. 
Te[. Dorchester 2100 



C. BRIGHAM CO. 
Tel. Carobridge 262 



S/n^i//ar^cf^ 



"^GiXL meet 
nobody-\^o 
acitually dis- 
likes coffee. 
Didyouever 
noiiceit?Do 
you wonder? 

WhiteHouse&ffee 
bfiirsideeveiywtieie 



"DIXIE BRAND PRODUCTS" 

SALTEDD FANCY NUTS 

Almonds Pecans Sastanas Filberts 

Walnuts Pistachios 

DIXIE PEANUT BUTTER 

Most Convenient for Home Use — in Two and One-half and Five Pound Cans 

We Retail Peanuts and Nuts of All Kinds fw Home SaltJng 

THE KELLY PEANUT CO. 

185-187 SUU Street Boston. Massachosetls 
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COBB, BATES & YERXA COMPANY 
Importers and Grocers 

55 Summer Street, Comer Chaiincy Street 

6-8 Faneuil Hall Square 

87 CauBewaj' Street 

Wholesale Dept^ 222 Summer Street 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




A Soothing Antiseptic 

For Cuts, Bums, Bruises, 
Wounds and Sores 

Relieve! pain, reduce* ioflammatioD and 
promote* rapid healing. Maintain* 
■aniury conditioui in the lick room. 
A houtehold necenily for di*in(ecting 
cio*et*, drain*, and trip*. 

Prevents Contagious Diseases 

Send for free *ample and 
de*criptive liooklet 

The Barrett Company 

35 Wendell Street Bo*toi>, Mu* 



"CHOISA" 

Orange Pekoe 

CEYLON TEA 



A Select High-Grade Tea 

at a Moderate Price 

Pure Rich Fragrant 

S. S. PIERCE CO. 

BOSTON BROOKLINE 



WHEN LOOKING FOR QUAUTY 

YOU WILL NEVER BE DISAPPOINTED IN 

"HATCHET BRAND" 

CANNED GOODS, DRIED FRUITS, TEAS AND COFFEES 

You can be supplied by any MasiiBchtisettc 
Grocer or PruTision Dealer 

THE TWITCHEL CHAMPLIN CO. 

Canners and Packers Portland and Boston 
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Every Woman who reflects 
quality in her appearance and 
her dress — naturally wears 



Hose Supporters 

because she knows that they not 
only hold but do protect the 
thinnest fauze stockings. The 

Oblong AU-Rnbber Button 
clasp — an exclusive feature of 
the Velvet Grip — will not rip or 
tear the sheerest hosiery. 

Regardless of your manner of 
corseting, you will find it worth 
while to insist on having Velvet 
Grip Hose Supporters on your 
favorite corset. 

GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON 

Makers of 

Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 

for AH the Family 




J. W. MAGUIRE CO. 



741 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 



PIERCE ARROW 

AUTOMOBILES and TRUCKS 
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(CHrafft's 
chocolates 

Are Delicious and Wholesome. 
Aade from Pure and Selected Ingredients. 
Thick Coating, -Smooth Centers-Rich Havors. 
ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 



SIXTY FOURTH YEAR 

J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 

iBaerporalcd 

UNDERTAKERS 

2326 and 2328 WulunctOD St, Boston 

{Adjotshii Dndlar SiTHi El«*t*d StaUaa) 

"303 Hurard Street," Brookline 

(Ceelidia Cantt) 

Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements 

CHAPELS 

Exteoiive Saleiroomi 

Citj' and out-of-town lervicc 

Carriage and Motor Equipment 



Frank S. Walcnnan, President. 

Joseph S. Taiermaa, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 



Hey wood -Wakefield 
Company 

Makert of 

Cani and Wood BMt Chain 

B«it Wood Chain, Read and Flbn 

Fnmltan. Chlldran'i Carriaan. Chair Caoa. Can* 

WcbblBC. Car Seat!, Opara and Pnldinr Chain 

Rattan Mat* and Hattlns and 

RatUn SpcclalUo 



WAREHOUSES 



New York, N. Y, 
Chica«D. III. 
Boahtn, Bta<a. 
pbiladelphia. Pa. 



Gardner. Han. 
Ewlns. Haw. 
Wakelleld, Uau. 



174 Portland Street, Boston 



55 Franklin St. Room 611 Berkeley Buildins 

33 West St 25 Temple St. 420 Bo;leston St. 

Lunch Served 11:30 to 3:30 
Luncheonette, Soda, Ice Cream 

Comer Summer and Chauncy Streets, Boston, Maasachusetta 
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F ELD & COWLES 

INSURANCE 

85 WATER ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


ARMSTRONG 




TRANSFER CO. 

Baggage, Carriage & 
Automobile Service at 
All Railroad Stations 

Purchase your railroad ticket in advance 
and let ub check your bage&ge to destina- 
tion thereby saving you the trouble of re- 
checking: at the station. 

BROOKLINE OFFICE 

1296 Beacon St. BrookUne 
Telephone-BrookUne 3020 

CAMBRIGE OFFICE 

HarTard Corp. Harvard Square 

Tele^one— University 6580 




^ pisriJ/cr/\/£ 
tm bhand oj' 
chocolates: 

rMAOE OF PUREST 
SELBCTCD -M^TE- 
•Jt/ALS EmiCINCLY 
COMBINED INTO 
■, VARYING CENTERS 
COVERED WITH j* 
RICH COATING OF 

C^Se- TIJVEST 

jf 'Chocoi^^tes 




GENERAL OFFICE 

271 Albany St. Boston 

Telephone— Beach 7400 




^^^^ 




j^ffl^ DIPLO 


MAS from 
KLIN ACADEMY 


SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING. 
SECRETARIAL and T 

D-T »« 136 BOYLSrON STR 

BrenUv CIuh. TELEPHONE 


Mr * " "'''*' 

BOOK 
EAa 

n. 1 


KEEPING, PENMANSHIP 
lEBS COURSES 

e Civil Sm-ice uaminrntiona and hnv* 

lOSmMASS. "■i.E.X.'.K." 

IMl W Trpliti 


> 
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PLASTIC FOOTWEAR 

Ret. V. 3. Pst«Dt Office 

Combines Real Comfort With Style 
Send for Free Booklet 

THAYER McNeil COMPANY 

41 Temple PIac«: 15 West Street, Boston 
414 Boykton Street, Boston 



HOOD RUBBER CO. 

Watertown, Mass. 



Muuiladuren of 



Rubber Boots, Shoes 

Rubber Soled Canvas 
Footwear 

Hood Leisure Shoes 



Stylish and Economical 



FRANKLIN 
DETECTIVE 

UCENSEDAND a ^p^^%# 
BONDED AlatraOT 

Civil, Criminal and Com- 
mercial Inquiries 

Labor Complleationa AdjnBted 

262 Washington Street, Boston 
Suite 63 

A Generml Datcetlv* Serrlea tor Comoiv- 
tiota, ItmtiMMm and Indtddosli. FuhiibI 
B*biti lDT«tlsat«d br LlunMd *ad BoBd*d 
lUla and Femali DetKtlTH. Adrln Fn*. 
tDtervkin Cunlldantiai. Whra txn nted HIch 
CU« CoaOdoitUl SwTic* 

Phone Main 1742 
If busy. Phone Main 4432 

NUcbt and Bolldar PRANKLIN CARLE 
PtoEW Dor. «48«M. praprictor 
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70 YEARS REPUTATION 

BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 



pKTIF_BICa 

IteethJ 



Give immediate relief in cBBes of HoarseneBs, Cotiehs, Sore Throat, 
Bronchial and Asthmatic Troubles. Free from opiates in any form. 
Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on receipt of price — 
15c^ 35c^ 7Sc. and $1^ per box. 

Camphwated 

Saponaceous 

Will keep the teeth and guma in good condition. Leaves a clean and 
pleasing feeling: in the mouth. Price SOc-, at druggists or by mail. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 



BROWN'S 



DENTIFRICE 
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YOURVICTROLA 

Is Now Ready 
For Immediate Delivery 




These are Victors and Vic- 
trolas in great variety of styles. 

Come in and make your selec- 
tion. Our stock is always com- 
plete. 
OUVER DITSON COMPANY 

178-179 Tremont Street 
Accounts Solicited Near West Street 
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Electric Automatic Portable 
Sewing Machine 

HIGH-GRADE AND NOISELESS 

Write or telephone for particulars 

Demonstration Free 

Tel. B. B. 2691 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 

363 Boylston St, Boston 



ATLANTIC 
DECORATING CO. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Main Offices, 6 Park Square 
Warehouses, Gerard and Kemble Sta. 



Architects and Constructors 

of all the Noted Shows of 

Boston and America 

SPEaALTy:-BALa BAZAARS, ETC 

Contracts - $1.00 to $50,000 



FOR DESIGNS AND BSTIUATSS ADDRESS 

E. W. CAMPBELL, General Manager 



HENRY REBNER 

CUSTOM 
FURRIER 



COLD STOKAGE 



132 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 

Telephone Beach 1436 



Beattie & McGuire 

FAMOUS FOR 

Silks, Velvets, Georgette Crepes 
Dress Goods, Etc. 

Complete and Ezcloaive Showing of New SprinK Merchandise Now oo Exhibit 

at Lowest Wholesale Prices 

29 Temple Place Boston, Mass. 

Telephone Connection Over Emerson's 
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FOUR OFFICES 

30 Congress St. 88 Summer St 

Washington St. Office Causeway St Office 



1199 Washlnston St. 



tOS CautawaySt 



For Broom Com direct 

from the grower to 

your Institution, 

write — 

HARRYMAN BROS. 

CHARLESTON, ILl^ 



Rider and 
Harry Harryman 

WICHITA, KANS. 



ABOUT OUR 

SAVINGS 

DEPARTMENT— 

Tax free in Maaaachusetts on Bums 
amounting to $2000 principal and ac- 
cumulation of interest to $4000. Joint 
accounts $4000 principal, and accum- 
ulation of interest to $8000. 

Joint accounts opened if desired. 
Account then subject to withdrawals 
or deposits by either party. 

In case of death money revents to 
survivor. 

Dividends declared January and 
July 1st, payable January and July 
16th. 



MALDEN TRUST CO. 

94 PLEASANT ST. 
HALDBN, - • MASS . 



CHAIR CANE-CANE WEBBING 

BEST QUALITY 

As Supplied to the Various Institutions for the Blind 

AMERICAN RATTAN AND REED MFG. CO. 

AMERICAN MEANS QUALITY 
Rattan Supplies of Every Description 

Kingsland and Norman Avenues Brooklyn, N, Y. 
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Johnson Broom Machinery 'BUnd 



Everything in Machines 
for Blind Broom Makers 



THE JOHNSON IMPROVED 

HAND SEWING VISE 

(For brooms and whi^ brooms) 

All metal vise. 

Will sew all kinds of brooms and 
whisk brooms. 

Duplicate of vise used in the John- 
son Improved power stitcher. 

Interchans:eable jaws. 

Recommended by all leading blind broom 
makers and commissionB, and is used 
in several of the schooU for the blind 
throughout this country and in other 
foreign coontriee. 



The JOHNSON Squirrel Cage 
Chain Drive WINDING MACHINE 
(For brooms and whisk brooms) 

Strong, self-centering barrel. 
Two-speed sprocket for the varia- 
tion of speed desired. 
Chain tightening device. 
Simple constructions. 

Only winding machine bnilt with thcae, 
includini; many other ralnable im- 
prorements. 

OUR SPECIALTY: Complete machine units for both power and hand 

operated factoriea. 
Correspondence desired, receiving prompt attention. Write for Catalogue 
and printed mattelr. 

C. p. JOHNSON, Sole Manufacturer 

Office: 111 W. Main Street, Amsterdam, N. T. 
Address: P. O. Box No. 288, Amsterdam, N. T.. U. S. A. 
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CAN BLIND CHILDREN SPELL? 

(See Article by Samuel P. Hayes on Page 53). 
Curves showing results obtained by the use of the Starch dictionary spell- 
ing test in Overbrook and in seven schools tor the blind. 



A. BY GRADE (OVERBROOK 109) 100% 




B. EIY-AGE (overbrook 107) 



GRADE 

NUMBER 



tS?Ed) '9'0t6'7H 9 18 
IOO% C. BY YEARS AT OVERBROOK (96) 100%, 



5 13 16 12 15 « 14 10 
D. BY MENTAL ACE (OVERBROOK 100) 



(4-5 6769 K) II 12 



9 10 II 12 13 H 15 16 17 Ift 
3 r 4 13 14 16 20 19 9 4 



TESTED 

E.SM0OTHEDCURVESOFRESULTSIN F. SEXES BY MENTAL ACE 
100% 7 SCHOOLS FOR THE BUND (365) lOOJi BOYS GIRLS ~^ 




10 II 12 13 14 IS 16 17 IB MENTAL AGE 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 IB 



Numbers in parentheses indicate number of s' 
of blind, line and dash seeing norms. 
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In our last Winter issue wc published the 
"Manual for the Guidance of Teachers," 
wriltcn by Dr. Samuel P. Hayes lo facilitate 
the use of standard tests in school subjects 
and in general intelligence by teachers and 
superintendents who liave felt the invigorat- 
ing influence of the test movetnetW in modern 
education. In this issue we are printing an- 
other article by Dr. Hayes, — a report upon the 
spelling of the blind, prepared for the 102'! 
Convention of the A. A. I. B,, but not read 
because the program was too congested. This 
paper, also, is based upon extensive research 
in schools for the blind, and supplemented by 
a discussion of the practical application of the 
modern pedagogy of spelling to a group of 
poor spellers in Mt. Holyoke College. At the 
end of the article we are glad to hnd sug- 
gestions for the improvement of spelling in 
our own schools. 

Some of our readers have expressed sur- 
prise that so much space is being given for 
the presentation of scientific studies of this 
sort. But if these critics will look back 
through the tiles of the Outlook for the last 
fifteen. years they will find that it has always 
been our policy to print a certain number of 
articles which bid fair to have a permanent 
value in order lo preserve them in readily ac- 
cessible form for our subscribers. Pamphlets 
on special topics occupy so little space that 
they are exceedingly difficult to keep unless 
bound and catalogued in a library. Once an 
article is incorporated in such a magazine as 
the Outlook, it is protected from loss and 
oblivion, just as if it were placed in a library. 

And these particular articles seem to us 
especially filling at this time, when everyone 
is talking attout tests of this or that, and the 
newspapers as well as the magazines for the 
seeing are contsantly presenting abstracts and 
reviews of work of this sort and stressing 
their value for practical educational and voca- 
tional guidance. We have already received 
considerable evidence that our judgment in 
this matter is correct. The next to the last 



issue of the Outlook, in which we presented 

the "Manual for the Guidance of Teachers" 
has been called for more frequently than any 
other issue in recent years, and individual 
commendations like the following have come 
in. A veteran teacher of the blind recently 
had occasion to examine a child of eleven 
with normal vision. It occurred to her to use 
the test material printed in the Outlook and 
she was much gratihed to tind that she could 
gain a very satisfactory picture of the mental 
ability of this child through the use of the 
tests we had published. 



Teachers and superintendents who arc 
planning to use in their classes standard tests 
of achievement in school subjects or in gen- 
eral intelligence, will be pleased to learn that 
all the material for these tests, as described in 
our Winter Number, Volume XV, No. 4, of 
the Outlook, has been embossed in revised 
Braille one and a half at the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, 
The plates have been shipped to the American 
Printing House for the Blind, where copies 
of the tests may now be obtained in American 
Braille, Revised Braille one and a half, and, 
for a few of the tests, also in N, Y, point. 



In a recent letter received from Mrs. Ger- 
trude T. Rider, who is in charge of the room 
for the blind, Library of Congress, she gives 
an interesting account of experiments which 
are now being conducted whereby handcopied 
Braille books can be reproduced. 

Mrs, Rider says, "We are working on a 
process by which we hope to duplicate all 
handcopied books. It may take six months 
to get it worked out satisfactorily, but alt 
who have seen what has been done think it 
entirely feasible. The process was invented 
by a French architect named Garin. It con- 
sists of dipping sheets of paper into hot 
paraffin, then Braille is written on them. The 
depressions are tilled with a composition of 
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plaster of Paris and glue, and when this is 
hardened, it becomes a die from which many 
copies can be taken. We have made as many 
as fifty copies from one die." 

It is needless to comment upon the value of 
this invention. Many schools for the blind 
cannot afford to have plate making; machines. 
If this process becomes feasible, as it now 
promises, it will immediately make possible 
reproduction, at a minimum of expense, im- 
portant material which is needed in every 
classroom. So much from the point of view 
of schools. 

Now that a group of exceedingly accurate 
Braille copyists is being evolved under the 
leadership of Mrs. Rider and the American 
Red Cross it means that much of the magnifi- 
cent library which is being created for the 
blind World War veterans can be manifolded 
for blind civilians. This new process indeed 
promises to be a boon to all Braille readers. 
J* 

The introduction of the Optophone into 
this country by the Federated Engineers De- 
velopment Corporation a little more than a 
year ago has. I believe, through the various 
channels of publicity been brought to the at- 
tention of every reader of this magazine. If 
we pause to consider the tremendous revolu- 
tion that will be brought about in the blind 
world by the successful use of this instrument, 
we should feel that every effort must be made 
to encourage the company in the work which 
it has begun. I am inclined to assume that 
the lack of interest up to the present time is 
due to lack of knowledge, and so I feel called 
upon to state a few facts. 

The present machine, with the exception of 
the amplifier and several other changes which 
have been added by the Federated Engineers 
Development Corporation, was developed by 
Barr & Stroud, the instrument makers of 
Glasgow, Scotland, about three years ago. 
Barr & Stroud has expended a large sum of 
money for this purpose and employs in con- 
nection with their London office a blind dem- 
onstration. In a letter received from her and 
in an article in a French paper, we learn that 
she has acquired anaverage speed of 4S words 
a minute and a maximum speed of 60. In 
addition to several articles and short stories, 
she has completed a novel — "The Warden" by 
Anthony Trollope. The Federated Engineers 
Development Corporation also in their Jersey 



City office employ a demonstrator. She hu 
acquired a speed of 25 words a minute and 
has read a gerat number of articles and short 
stories; also current magazine and periodicals. 

In addition to these items, I would like to 
add that a young lady recently read an entire 
page of a primer in her third lesson. Two 
Other persons in this country have learned to 
read, one of whom was a boy of 13 years of 
age. 

In view of the above and in consideration 
of the interest in the machine by the Federated 
Engineers Development Corporation, as work- 
ers for the blind, we should give our support 
ungrudgingly to the success of this wonderful 

There is an old Scotch proverb that says 
"Men are tormented by the opinions they 
have of things rather than by the things them- 
selves." This is most applicable to the pres- 
ent situation. E)on't let us be prejudiced b<r 
the opinions of those persons who saw the 
machine in London some seven years ago. 
The Optophone has undergone a great trans- 
formation since then. If we let the Optophone 
drop now, it may never come to anything, but 
if we endorse it with our approbation, in view 
of the many developments in radio and photo- 
graphic cells, there is no doubt that a machine 
will be evolved cheap and efficient. 

We have the choice to make — not the 
Federated Engineers Development Corpora- 
tion — and it is a tremendous responsibility. 
Let us think long and deeply. Do not let this 
opportunity of a wonderful Future for the 
blind pass. Margaret R. Hocak. 

Jt 
MISS WINIFRED HOLT TO BE 
MARRIED 

Under date of November 12. 1822. the fol- 
lowing 'Special dispatch" was sent to various 
newspapers. We reproduce it here as it ap- 
peared in "The Boston Herald": 
GIRL'S DOWRY TO BE LIGHTHOUSE 



BLIND WOMEN TO BE HER BRIDES- 
MAIDS 
An annonymous cash (jift of SSOOO to swell 
the wedding dowry for the blind of Miss 
Winifred Holt is announced by the volunteer 
committee which is seeking to rai'e $500,000 
to prevent the eiection from the Paris Light- 
house founded during the war by Miss Holt, 
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of France's blinded soldiers, many of them 
veterans of Verdun, 

Miss Holt, a daughter of Henry Holt, is to 
be married at the New York Lighthouse, 111 
East Fifty-ninth street, on Thursday, to 
Rufus Graves Mather, Williams graduate, 
and descendant of the lirst president of Har- 
vard College, Mrs. Cooper Hewitt of New 
York and Mrs. William Wood Bliss of Wash- 
ington are members of the committee which, 
under the patronage of President Harding, is 
endeavoring to obtain from the friends and 
relatives of Miss Holt and from the general 
public subscriptions, large and small, in cash 
as wedding presents, all of which is to be ap- 
plied to the purchase of the French Light- 
house, which must be vacated by December 
16, unless the purchase price is raided. 

FOR WEDDING DOWRY 

Miss Holt returned yesterday from Wash- 
ington, where she saw President Harding, 
Secretary Hughes and other officials. As a 
result of the White House interview, the 
friends of Miss Holt are conducting the move- 
ment for a popular wedding dowry, in honor 
of Miss Holt's life work tn behalf of the 
blind, under the patronage of the President. 
Secretary Hughes, another sponsor of the 
plan, has sent the following letter to Miss 
Holt: 

"It is fitting that at this time the important 
work of the Lighthouse for the Blind, and 
particularly the work of the Lighthouses in 
France and Italy, should be put upon a perma- 
nent basis. I have always been especially in- 
terested in this work, to which you have ren- 
dered such notable service, and I earnestly 
hope that the movement definitely to assure 
the future of these Lighthouses will be most 
successful." 

Miss Holt's fiance is in sympathy with her 
purpose to be married at the Lighthouse in 
New York, to which she has devoted much of 
her private fortune, and to bestow her wed- 
ding presents for the relief of the French 
blinded. Two wedding checks of J350O and 
$1000 from Mr. Mather to Miss Holt have al- 
ready been turned over by her to the French 
fund, the proceeds having been transmitted by 
cable following a message warning of the im- 
pending ejection of the blinded inmates. 



. GIFTS 

William Forbes Morgan, banker and broker, 
of 71 Broadway, is acting as treasurer and 
gifts should be sent to him. Miss Holt's sis- 
ter, the wife of Dr. Joseph Colt Bloodgood of 
Johns Hopkins University, is another worker 
for the dowry. Additional gifts thus far re- 
ceived include one of $500 from Miss Caroline 
Morgan, a cousin of J. Pierpont Morgan ; 
tiOOO from Arthur Curtiss James; $100 from 



the BUnd Men's Club and $100 from the Blind 
Women's Club of the New York Association 
for the Blind; S50 from Prof. Allan Mar- 
quand of Princeton. Numerous small gifts 
are coming in, including three to live dollars 
each from poor blind women. 

The marriage, it was announced yesterday, 
will take place in the auditorium of the Light' 
house Thursday afternoon at 4 ;30 with a re- 
ception half an hour later. Several hundred 
guests are expected to attend the reception. 
Henry Holt, now 83 years old, will come from 
his farm in Burlington, Vt., to give his daugh- 
ter in marriage. The ceremony will be per- 
formed by Bishop William T. Manning of the 
Episcopal diocese of New York assisted by 
the Rev. Raymond C. Knox, chaplain of 
Columbia University. 

Prof. Frank Jewett Mather of Princeton, a 
brother of the bridegroom, will be the best 
man. The matrons of honor will be Mrs. 
Joseph Colt Bloodgood, Mrs. Cooper Hewitt 
and Mrs. Francis Rogers. 

BLIND BRIDESMAIDS 

Four of the eight bridesmaids will be blind 
women. They are: 

Miss Grace Keator, former secretary to 
Miss Holt, and who has taken dictation from 
President Harding and other notable men ; 
Miss Teresa de Francis, who was trained by 
the New York Association for the Blind, and 
who was one of its first home teachers ; Miss 
Agnes Stafford and Miss Dora Fichtel, both 
old pupils of the association and recipients of 
a bracelet from the Queen of Italy in recog- 
nition of their expertness in weaving. The 
blind bridesmaids will be attired in costumes 
of blue crepe de chine with blue and gold 
headdresses. 

The other bridesmaids will be Miss Sylvia 
Holt of New York, sister of the bride; Miss 
Margaret Mather of Princeton, N. J.; Mrs. 
Henry Holt, formerly Mis.s Pauline Cabot of 
Boston, and Miss Daisy Rogers, daughter of 
Mrs, Alexander Campbell Rogers, and asso- 
ciate of Miss Holt in work for the blind. 

The ushers will be Herbert L. Satlerlee, 
Felix Warburg, W. Forbes Morgan, Roland 
Holt, brother of the bride; Dr. Joseph Colt 
Bloodgood of Baltimore, brother-in-law of 
the bride; Charles E. Hughes, Jr.; Profs. 
Allan Marquard and Paul Moore of Prince- 
ton, Henry Warren Goddard. William Hall, 
and William T. Scandlin, field agent for the 
New York Association for the Blind. There 
will be organ music by Louis Furman, a home 
teacher of the association, at the request of 
the executive committee of which the mar- 
riage is being solemnized at the Lighthouse. 
Miss Holt, who lives with her brother at 4* 
East 78th street, plans to spend her wedding 
trip campaigning for the French lighthouse. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ORGANIZATION IN WORK FOR THE BLIND 

By H. B. Latimeb. Director-General, American Foundation lor the Blind. Delivered before the Indiau 



Years ago. when Father Adam was first 
beguiled by Mother Eve, the importance of 
organization was unconsciousty, perhaps, hut 
indelibly written into the every day ac- 
tivities of human life. Mark Twain's de- 
lightful picture of the Primeval domestic 
drcle as depicted in his "Diary of Adam" 
sets forth admirably the value of co-opera- 
tion within the family. It goes deeper even 
than this, in that it demonstrates the neces- 
sity for a liberal supply of the millc of hu- 
man kindness as the important lubricant foi 
the machinery of dojnestic affairs. 

As the family expands into the tribe, the 
tribe into the slate, and the state intr^ the 
nation, the importance of organization! is 
borne in upon us with increasing force. The 
fundamental danger inherent in orgjniintion 
of any sort, as amply demonstrated in the 
present rai! pnd coal strikes, lies in the fact 
that the failure of one or more ui>it<i to func- 
tion properly, not infrequently, defeats the 
purpose, temporarily at least, for whicb !he 
organization exists. Happily, it seems to be 
a law of Providence that such failures fre- 
quently accomplish the end desired, albeit In 
a manner not originally intended. For ex- 
ample : A certain teacher, endeavoring to 
impress upon her pupils the very truth im- 
plid in the title of this paper, namely, the 
Importance of Organization, dictated to her 
class a number of short quotation", cal- 
culated to stamp the idea more or less in- 
delibly upon 'he tender intellects l;efore her 
"Now, Henry." she said to a lad whose orth- 
ography was subject to occasional idicviyii- 
crasies ''write on the blackboard the quota- 
tion which, in your opinion, best expresses 
the point of this lesson." By i mere con- 
fusion of two simile visual symbols, re-'ult- 
ing in the use of an "o" for a "u," Henry 
wrote, "in onion there is strength." The 
class laughed and, I am told, the teacher 
smiled; nevertheless, Henry's failure to 
function in the prescrihed orthographic man- 
ner probably did more to impress the truth in 
question upon the minds of the uupils than 
did any two of the quotations wr-ttcn cor- 
rectly upon that blackboard. For the benefit 
of any person present who may not realize 
the truth of the foregoing. I submit the fol- 
lowing authenticated story : 



A certain truck gardner, suspecting his 
Negro boy of stealing his onions, called the 
lad to him and said, "Sam, if you don't find 
out for me by sunset tomorrow who is 
stealing my onions I am going to give you a 
good flogging." "Yah Sah !" replied Sam, 
unabashed, and without further remark, went 
about his business. The following evening, a 
few minutes before sunset he rushed: almost 
breathless into his master's presence, hearing 
in his arms a beautifully marked, cat like 
animal, and stammered out, "Hea, Mass, hea's 
'im what stole your ingons! smell 'im bref! 
Whee." 

As concerns the fi ml;, the county, and the 
state, where join; aims and frequent friciions 
constantly emphasize the importance of a 
well planned and nicely adjusted organization, 
there is little need for academic Jisi-ussipn 
of the question. Tn the case of work for the 
blind, to which phase of the subject, I take it, 
you desire me to speak, where we must deal 
with individuals rather than with families, 
with trade groups rather than with tribes, and 
with isolated institutions rather than with 
states, not only is the question open to dis- 
cussion, but the situation undoubtedly calls 
for improvement. 

While the importance of organization in 
work for the blind is manifest, the forms 
which such organizations should take are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to determine. It is al- 
ways safe, however, whether in work for the 
blind or elsewhere, to have a practical end in 
view, as well as a definite plan for accom- 
plishing the end, before determining the form 
of the particular organization which is to put 
the business over. The organization without 
an object which seems a practical one to its 
members and without a definite plan for the 
accomplishment of that object, is doonied to 
dissolution from dryrot as certainly as a lav/ 
without popular support is destined to become 
a dead letter. 

During the past thirty years there has been 
an epidemic of organization, local, strte and 
national, in every branch of human activity, 
against which work for the blind does not 
seem to have been at all immune. As in 
every epidemic, much of the malady is im- 
aginary. So in this mania for organization, 
many societies and agencies have come into 
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baing with little more than an imaginaiy pur- 
pose to serve. Such organizations are per- 
nicious in that they abuse public 'ympathy. 
divert attention from the realities of life iind 
furnish an atmosphere in which the I'lCtions 
of the visionary demigods are certain Vi ob- 
scure all fundamental truths. They should, 
therefore, be discouraged in every possible 
way and should, at least, be left religiously 
alone to die a natural death. Organizations 
for the blind, with a practical end in vleWg 
and a plan for attaining that end and manned 
by men and women consecrated to their work 
have our unqualified approval and should 
have the support of every right thinking per- 

The rapid development in work for the blind 
during the last thirty years and ihe isolated 
conditions under which this development 
has, in general, taken place, together with the 
intensive work recently done for blinded sol- 
diers, have developed in every pha;? of ihe 
profession an honest and earnest difference 
of opinion, both as to administrative policy 
and as to method and practice. This is mani- 
festly an cjccelleni and healthy situation from 
which to fo forward, an admirable founda- 
tion upon which to build, if only we can imd 
the means to assemble, systematize and dis- 
seminate the varied material at hand. It is 
evident that no local organization for the 
blind is equipped <o do this work, for it is 
pre-eminently national in scope. Feelinij the 
need of a country-wide organization, equipped 
to deal with problems loo technical and too 
comprehensive to be handled by local or- 
ganizations, the American Asociation of 
Workers tor the Blind, at its Vinlon Con- 
vention, June, 1921, look action looking to 
this end, which has resulted in the incorpora- 
tion of the American Foundation for the 
Blind, which body held its RrM annual meet- 
ing at Austin. Texas, June. 1982. 

There is a more or less ill defined fear in 
some quarters that any couniry-wide organi- 
zation, such as Ihe Foundation, is likely to 
interfere unduly, by oversiandardization of 
method and practice, with the special in- 
terests of particular localities. In countries 
where local government is not as highly de- 
veloped as in America, this fear would be 
very well grounded; but here where the 
county, town, city and state, have virtual con- 
trol over both the levying and the distribution 



of their respective taxes, there is little, if any 
danger, of a national organization, govern- 
mental or otherwise, encroaching in a manner 
detrimental to local interests. So far as local 
and state organizations are concerned, it will 
be a matter of their own individual choice 
whether and to what degree they follow the 
lines which may be laid down by the Founda- 
tion as the wisest and the best in any given 

Among other things, the Foundation pro- 
poses to make an exhaustive study of the or- 
ganization, aims and accomplishments of all 
existing institutions and agencies for the 
blind, in order to determine what corporate 
forms are productive of ihc greatest good 10 
the blind. Naturally, such data would assist 
an infant organization in proceeding more 
directly to the accomplishment of its ends 
than it could otherwise do ; while such in- 
formation would enable long established 
agencies so to readjust their methods and 
practices as to make their efforts more pro- 
ductive of the results desired. On the other 
hand, the authority inherent in such system- 
atized data would frequently nerve a given 
group of workers for the blind to bury, with 
befitting obsequies, the corpses of their de- 
parted agencies, and to cast their mantles, so 
to speak, upon the shoulders of some other 
organization equipped to wear them. The 
Foundation will cooperate with other or- 
ganizations for the blind in the most sym- 
pathetic and practical sense of the term. It 
proposes to work scientifically in the correct 
sense of that term, and its activities are to be 
philanthropic in the most wholesome meaning 
of this word. Read the purposes of the 
Foundation as you find them outlined upon 
the pages of its by-laws, remember the in- 
alienable freedom of our American institu- 
tions and lull to sleep any fears you may have 
entertained concerning possible encroach- 
ments upon the liberties of your particular 
local work for the blind. 

If you have any problem which is too 
technical or too comprehensive for any local 
agency lo solve, hand it on to the Foundation, 
where it will receive careful and sympathetic 
attention as means and time permit. The 
Foundation needs your confidence and sup- 
port, and it asks that you show your good 
faith in this regard by becoming a corporate 
member, which can be done, according to 
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what you feel is your ability, for the sum of 
$5.00 to 525.00 per annum. 

As yet the Foundation has very little money 
with which to operate, but it is helping to 
finance the Outlook for the Blind and plans 
to take over this magazine as soon as ar* 
rangements can he made to do so. It is also 
financing ihe important technical work of the 
Commission on Uniform Type, and intends 



addressing itself seriously to the question of 
increasing the output of embossed books. 

In conclusion may I suggest that the very 
existence of the American Foundation for 
the Blind is as strong a proof as can be 
found of the belief of workers for the blind 
in the importance of organizalion. "In union 
there is strength." 



ADVANTAGES OF AFFILIATION AND COOPERATION OF SCHOOLS 

FOB THE BLIND WITH ORGANIZATIONS CIVIC, SOCIAL, 

EDUCATIONAL AND COMMERCIAL 

Ry Feank M. DaiD 
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The subject at once suggests that there are 
possible disadvantages in schools for the 
blind which may be lessened, or even quite 
eliminated through affiliation and cooperation 
with other agencies and organizations. That 
there are in all residential schools for the 
blind serious handicaps, most of us will freely 
admit. That we too often circumscribe the 
school life of our pupils and our teachers, as 
well as our superintendents, none will deny. 
Taking blind children from their homes and 
placing them in institutions, caring for them 
en masse, assisting them constantly over the 
difficult places, leading them carefully beside 
the still waters, watching their every move- 
ment and action, surely tends to make them 
dependent rather than independent. Con- 
fining teachers and superintendents too closely 
to school room duties, requiring them to live 
day in and day out within an institution and 
upon its campus, make them stale and inactive. 

It is our opinion, and we have expressed it 
many times, that the most desired thing in 
schools for the blind is that we shall not in- 
stitutionalize pupils, teachers or superin- 
tendents. To overcome so serious a fault is 
indeed a problem. To teach and train blind 
children so that they will be more useful, more 
helpful, more natural and more independent 
should be our constant aim and purpose. To 
keep ever active and alert a corps of teachers 
and instructors, and to insist that they mix 
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with the great throbbing world outside, where- 
in life in all its fullness stands ready to serve 
so bountifully, should be our policy and pro- 
gram. 

Isolation is an evil of residential schools. 
We lake the child during its formative and 
impressionable years and return it to the 
world with an education, a handicap and an 
affliction — the handicap being blindness and 
the affliction being timidity. The greater the 
contact with normal life, the greater is the 
normal life of the child, and the less the hand- 
icap. Affiliation and cooperation with outside 
activities should lessen timidity and increase 
independence, a most desired end and accom- 
plishment. 

Our children who play at a church social, 
and later join the crowd at the refreshment 
table, imbibe a good deal more than sand- 
wiches and chocolate. Our girls who go to a 
scout rally and sing themselves hoarse — may 
lose their voices for a day, but they find a 
source of human companionship that they 
keep for a life time. The boy who reads 
Braille for the Rotarians gets a contact with 
a high type of citizen who leaves a lasting 
impression upon him. Then there is the 
reciprocal influence. The girl scouts of the city 
know more about blind girls after the rally 
than they did before if. The crowd at the 
church social loses its awe of blindness and 
the Rotarians know that a blind boy is a 
living entity and not the motive power of a 
hand organ. 

During recent years, most of the reputable 
clubs and societies of Ogden have requested 
discussions and demonstrations of our work. 
Churches have asked for our chorus to sup- 
ply vesper music and for our pianists to fur- 
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nish solos. These appearances have been 
made so often that the people of the city have 
long since dropped their awe-struck wonder 
at the blind and have taker up the common- 
place attitude that comes of every day asso- 
ciation. They all feel free to ask for an 
hour's entertainment and we welcome the op- 
portunity of giving it, knowing its mutual 
benefits. 

It is advisable to keep the institution con* 
stanlly in the public mind in the most whole- 
some way possible. Legitimate advertising is 
one way to business success. We have a pro- 
duct to offer to the public, capable boys and 
girls. We must advertise that product to its 
best advantage. There are two kinds of ad- 
vertising — the competitive— that to beat your 
rival in business, and the educational — that to 
teach the consumer the usefulness of some- 
thing that previously had not entered his ken. 
The latter form is our method. Advertise the 
blind and their work on every proper oc- 
casion. If the city has a Mardi Gras, affiliate 
and put a float into the parade, showing your 
pupils at work. If your town has a "Home 
Products Week," cooperate. Put your school 
work on display. If the Ladies' Literary Club 
gives a bazaar, send some of your girls to do 
a turn at aesthetic dancing, or singing or 
reading. It is all a reputable kind of pub- 
licity and it makes your pupils so familiar to 
the people of the town that they are thought 
of no longer as curiosities, but as normal per- 
sons with normal possibilities. At the Utah 
School, we have taken every opportunity of 
advertising within proper limits. We have 
put units into the "Good English Week" pa- 
rade; we have displayed our handiwork at 
many public exhibitions, and we have sent our 
pupils out to every worthy gathering where 
people could see them and become accustomed 

A campaign of this kind, unfortunately, is 
confined to the city in which the school is 
situated. Opportunity to extend our affilia- 
tions to other centers does not often arise. 
The Utah School has been asked in now and 
then by clubs of other cities besides Ogden 
and we have felt justified in taking classes to 
these distant points, believing that the expense 
rnd trouble are well compensated for in the 
good impression we seem to have left. In any 
district where there is likelihood that our 
pupils may return to take up their economic 
lives, we are justified in presenting ourselves 



and creating the best attitude possible in the 
minds of the people who are to receive them. 

If occasion does not come to us, we may be 
pardoned for causing it to come. We must 
make the people feel that the institution is not 
a sanctuary for waste childhood — but a vital- 
ized part of the school system that produces 
usable young men and women. 

The public school system itself should not 
be allowed to forget that we arc one of its 
parts. We should affiliate in all educational 
matters with the same assurance of our right 
to affiliate as any district school or state uni- 
versity. The Utah School asks all its teachers 
to attend the annual sessions of the Stale 
Teachers' Association and provides holidays 
for the purpose. We have had our representa- 
tive in the House of Delegates, an inner group 
of this Association organized to do intensive 
association work. When we first appeared in 
the House of Delegates, we seemed to shock 
the members with the idea that a school for 
the deaf and the blind had any claim to edu- 
cational standing. We made our presence 
known, however, and now the public schools 
of the state accept us at par. Many of our 
grammar graduates enter public high schools 
without question. We have adhered to this 
affiliation tor many years. The Teachers' As- 
sociation recognized us as a part of the school 
system of the state when it elected the Utah 
superintendent as president of the association. 

Of course, there must be discrimination in 
the matter of clubs and societies. We cannot 
hold ourselves at the beck and call of every 
organization that wants to use us for an hour's 
entertainment. There are some to whom we 
should be but a passing show, whose influence 
in the community is negligible. On the other 
hand, there are many clubs that would bring 
us into vital contact with the soundest ele- 
ments of society. These are the men and 
women with whom we should make ourselves 
one. Each single member of such a group 
stands for a large and assorted background 
of relatives and friends. When we touch the 
one, we are indirectly touching the many and 
thus we are multiplying our influence in 
quarters where it will be of most consequence. 
In the Rotary Club, for instance, each man 
represents a certain class of citizens. He is 
presumably at the fore-front of that class, the 
man of most prestige in his group. If we 
have a handclasp with him, we have an elec- 
tric point of contact with all whom he repre- 
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sents. So it is with the Federaiion of 
Women's Clubs, the Ladies' Literary Clubs, 
Chambers of Commerce, the Kiwanians, and 
that long list of responsible organizations that 
every city affords. It is ihcsc that we must 
select to be our friends and to have an in- 
timate interest in our schools. 
. Teachers of the school should be en- 
couraged to become mcmlicrs of these as'O- 
ciations whenever possible. The teacher 
whose interests are nothing but shop only in- 
tensifies the rest He ted n ess and isolation of 
our pupils. It is a distinct advantage to any 
school for the superintendent to be a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, a Roiarian and 
a member of the Golf and Country Club. It 
is good for the te.ichers to belong to ihe 
Drama Club, or the literary Organiitation and 
the reaction is good for Ihe pupils. Our girl 
scouts appreciate the fact that their scout 
master is also the scout-master of a troup of 
town girls. It all brings into Ihe institution 
the normal life of the world outside, and 
makes our interests one with those of our 
fellows. The teacher who comes to the class- 
room sleepily after a midnight session of 
bridge or a belated dancing party (we do not 
object to either and we enjoy both) may have 
a distorted conception of what social interests 
are, but the one who brings in chatty discus- 
sions of a new novel from the literary club, 
or a new idea in teaching from the town 
teachers' institute, is a vitalizing influence in 
the school. All such activities are sure to 
bring teachers and pupils in contact with the 
world outside, give topics for discussion and 
consideration, make live subjects for oral and 
written composition, and add immensely to 
the educational horizon. 

We once had a blind boy of little mentality, 
who after some weeks ventured beyond the 
long hallway to the stairs and finally out into 
the open air. Later we found him going 
round and round in a small circle. Encouraged 
he found his way about the quadrangle by fol- 
lowing the cement walk. Again enlarging his 
world he discovered the play-ground, the 
swings and other play apparatus. Each step 
outward from the long hallway brought him 
to new things, the roadway, the fence, the 
garden, the orchard, the barn, cows, horses, 
wagons, etc., etc. His interests grew. He 
met the gardener, the teamster, the milkman 
and the foreman of the farm. He found 
something new to talk about every step of 



the way. He discovered a big world for a 
blind boy of meagre mentality. 

For our brighter children his experiences 
might be multiplied a thousand times in as 
many directions as their activities outside the 
schoolroom go. Teachers also may grow by 
contact with every worthy civic, social, edu- 
cational and commercial agency. We should 
affiliate with these agencies not only as ai> 
institution, but individually, — as teachers and 
officers. 

We say that we must be discriminating in 
our choice of clubs with which we identify 
ourselve'^. There is another danger against 
which we must guard, [n our zeal to make a 
good impression, and to show our work to 
best advantage, we may emphasize the ele- 
ments of display and neglect those of sound 
usefulness. Some educators are decrying thii 
tendency in the public schools today, and we 
should discourage it in a school for the blind,. 
where it would have the bad effect of making 
our pupils superficial when they should, above 
all thingi', be sound in their scholarship and 
practical in their ideas. The embellishments 
of education are too often stressed as they 
usually make the best exhibits. The decora- 
tion is too often made to do duty for the 
structure that should rise behind it. We 
should always hew close to the line of our 
regular work when we give a demonstration, 
so as to give false impressions to neither per- 
former or spectator. 

Our big May Festival, which was seen by 
nearly ten thousand people this year, is large- 
ly a culmination of the gynwasium work of 
the term. We dre^s it in its best colors, but 
we do not offer it as a spectacular program. 
The pupils are taught aesthetic and folk 
dances for the good that is in them, and we 
later combine these dances into a story and 
pageant. The May Festival is by far the big- 
gest advertisement we have ever had, and we 
are proud to call it a demonstration — and not 
a display. It would be a calamity to the in- 
stitution if we bent all our efforts to the mak- 
ing of a May Festival. We bend our efforts 
to teach gracefulness, rhythm and physical 
culture — the Festival is a happy by-product. 
So should it be in all cases of exhibition, sub- 
stantial worth to the pupil is the one con- 
sideration. (May we take a few minutes here 
to tell of our Tenth .Annual May Festival, 
"The Story of the Blind." given in May, 1922, 
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at Ogden and at Salt Lake City?)— F. M. D. 
Our first duty is lo our boys and girls. If 
we can, by affiliating with civic, social, educa- 
tional and commercial organizations, broaden 
their lives and enhance their usefulness, then 
by all means we should affiliate. If we can 
clear the pathways of opportunity and social 
acceptance for our pupils by fraternizing with 
the outer world— then let us fraternize. Let 
■us so mingle in the social structure that is 
about us that no one shall ever forget that we 
are a part of it, that a school for the blind 
is a unit in the public school system, 
and that blind boys and girls are. though 
'blind, still boys and girls. And, finally, that 



teachers and superintendents, even though 
blind, have a vision, and are human beings 
with broad shoulders, tender hearts and big 
souls, serving humanity in an effective, whole- 
some, cooperative and commendable way. They 
should go forth as emissaries Into new coun- 
tries and bring back spice and mirth, joy and 
life — as well as abundant food — so that we 
may have something to eal besides the bread 
and water of life — something to talk about 
besides Shakespeare and Longfellow, some 
problems to discuss and solve other than 
square and cube root, and something to read 
and study as welt as books — and books — and 



ANNUAL REPORT ON BRAILLE TRANSCRIBING 

JULY, 1921-1922 

By GCRTtuDE T. RiDEi. Lil>ra(ian 

' llie Blind, Library of Congieu: National Adviser on Braille, American Bed Cro: 



APPEAL 
"If you have gazed into the flaming dawn, 
And in that gazing felt your strength reborn ; 
Or laved your jaded soul at twilight hour 
In magic half-light, full of healing power — 
If you can count, in irksome solitude. 
As solid joys, great pictures you have view'd, 
Or know, in lonely watches of the night, 
The soul-relief of 'turning-up' the light — 
If you enjoy the daily commonplace 
Of looking frankly in a comrade's face ; 
Or daily feast your eyes with hungry gaze 
Upon your little son who runs and plays — 
If, in mere seeing, half your life is made — 
Then think on those who can't ; and lend 
your aid." 

W. H. J., 
St, Michael School for the Blind. 
Kemmendtne, Burma. 
Another year has passed in the history of 
Braille transcribing. It has been marked by 
unusual activity, and many new features have 
tieen added. 

In October, 1921, the American Red Cross 
officially adopted Braille transcribing as a 
part of its volunteer service. The first event 
of interest was the Braille exhibit shown dur- 
ing the National Convention at Columbus, 
Ohio, Otcober 4-8. Books and apparatus were 
furnished by the Red Cross Institute for the 
Blind, now Evergreen School for the 
Blind. Mr. Bernard Corcoran, a blinded sol- 
dier from that school, assisted in the booth, as 
did also representatives of Braiile work in the 
Oaplers of Chicago, Illinois; Providence, 
Rhode Island; St. Paul, Minnesota, and 



Washington, D. C. Demonstrations in read- 
ing and writing Braille were given daily. The 
need for more Braille books was explained, 
and volunteer transcribers solicited. The booth 
attracted hundreds of delegates who showed 
great interest in the work. During the even- 
ing program devoted to Volunteer Service, a 
short talk was given on Braille transcribing. 

GROWTH OF THE WORK 

As an outcome of the work at Columbus, 
and publicity through the Red Cross Courier 
and elsewhere, many new workers have been 
enrolled. Previous to this time, six Red 
Cross Chapters,- Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Chicago, Illinois; Pasadena, California; Prov- 
idence. Rhode Island; St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and Washington, D. C, had engaged in the 
work. All these have shown renewed ac- 
tivity. For example, the Boston Metropoli- 
tan Chapter enrolled more than fifty new stu- 
dents and helped organize classes in nearby 
centers. Among the new Chapters now ac- 
tively engaged in the work are; 

Coiifomia: San Francisco, Santa Barbara. 

Conneaicul: New London. 

Massachusetts: Brockton, Salem. 

Michigan: Detroit, Plymouth. 

New Hampsltire: Nashua. 

New Jersey: Englewood, Madison. 

Ne^v York: Brooklyn, Buffalo, Lancaster, 
New York County, Rochester, 
Tuxedo Park. 
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Maryland: Baltimore. 

North Carolina: Hickory. 

WwfoMjin; Appleton, 

Here and there individuals have taken up 
the study of Braille. Some of them look for- 
ward to interesting their Chapters in the work. 

During the first three months of the year 
eighteen certificates for proficiency in Braille 
were granted. After the Red Cross became 
officially connected with the work a new cer- 
tificate was prepared, and before the close of 
the year fifty-three of them were issued to 
otliers who qualified, making a total of 
seventy-one certificates awarded during the 
year. More than two hundred volunteers are 
now in training, and probably half of them 
will soon receive certificates. 

RESULTS 

The object of all effort is to produce books 
of which there is a recognized deficiency. The 
year's record shows that we received over 
twenty-nine thousand pages of Braille manu- 
script (a 50% increase), proof-read more 
than twenty-seven thousand pages, and com- 
pleted three hundred and forty-tour volumes. 
Few of these volumes contained a small num- 
ber of pages. (The standard size of bound 
volumes of hand-copied manuscript is nine 
and a half by twelve inches, and their thick- 
ness varies from two to three and a half 
inches,) While some of this material consists 
of the first work of new transcribers, most of 
it is contributed by established workers and is 
superior in quality. Among the books brailled 
are the following: 

Awakening, John Galsworthy. 

Urga the Sacred City of Buddha. Roy 
Chapman Andrews. 

IVithin the Porte Called Sublime, Demetra 
Vaka. 

One Third Off, Irvin S. Cobb. 

The Next War. Will Irwin. 

Adventures in Friendship, David Grayson. 

His Own People, Booth Tarkington. 

The Desert. Arthur H. Smith. 

Story of the Great War, Roland Usher. 

The Salvaging of Civilization, H. G. Wells. 

Peace in Friendship yUlage, Zona Gale. 

Galusha the Magni^cent, Joseph Lincoln. 

The House of Merrilees, Archibald Mar- 
shall. 

Just David, Eleanor H. Porter. 

Son of Power, W. L. Comfort and Zamin 
Ki Dost. 



The Man Who Understood Women, Leon- 
ard Merrick. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, Isobel Strong. 
In the Diamond Fields of Brazil, Harry A. 

The "One True religion" as G. Stanley 
Hall expounds it. 

Partners, Margaret Deland. 

Abruitam Lincoln, Carl Schurz. 

This work has been done with much pains- 
taking effort on the part of volunteers who 
must learn to write accurate Braille, for only 
such is accepted. To some extent teaching 
has been done by various chapters under local 
instructors. Scores of volunteers have, how- 
ever, received Iheir training directly from 
nre through correspondence. In No- 
vember the Red Cross issued a pamphlet con- 
taining a history of the work, and five self 
taught lessons in Braille. This has proved 
both useful and adequate, and a second edi- 
tion was issued in June, 1938. 

Revised Braille in Ten Lessons, a booklet 
prepared by Miss Madeleine Loomis, was 
published by the Chicago Chapter. Tnis 
course of lessons follows a different plan 
from the one outlined in the pamphlet issued 
by National Headquarters (A. R. C. 414). It 
is a Teacher's Manual, helpful to those con- 
ducting Braille classes, and is not designed 
for workers studying alone, nor adapted to 
those using slates. 

With the special aid of Mr. Charles F. F. 
Campbell, former Director of Evergreen 
School for the Blind, now Director of the 
uetroit League for the Handicapped, we pre- 
pared a list of words showing the proper use 
of contractions. By courtesy of Mr. Camp- 
bell, five hundred copies of the word-list 
were printed and given us. One of the diffi- 
culties in transcribing is the proper use of 
contractions in certain words. In this con- 
nection our workers are finding the word- 
list e:ttrcmely helpful. 

To further the work and secure good re- 
sults, we maintain correspondence with all 
transcribers. Hundreds of technical questions 
are answered. All material is approved before 
being transcribed. Every individual's ex- 
amination paper comes to us and is passed 
upon before copying is begun. Each page of 
manuscript is proof-read and notes sent to 
the transcriber. This is done by blind ex- 
perts. At the beginning of the year we had 
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four proof-readers. This number has been 
doubled, and others are in training. 

Not all blind persons can do proof-reading. 
It requires a technical knowledge of Braille, 
£Ood English, orthography, punctuation and 
good form. The proof-reader must be an 
observant person with judgment and re- 
source, not only able to discover and note 
errors, but to correct them, and make a 
manuscript look neat and readable. 

After the book has been proof-read, its 
pages are numbered in ink, and shellacked on 
the back lo preserve the dots from wearing 
down under the pressure of many fingers. A 
few transcribers do their own shellacking, 
but most of it has to be done liere. The 
volunteer again comes lo our aid. The women 
of the Clerical Corps, District of Columbia 
Chapter, during the year shellacked nine 
thousand pages, including their own manu- 
script, and that of others. Fifteen members 
of the Junior League of Washington, D. C. 
gave from two to four hours volunteer ser- 
vice each per week from November to April. 
The lime they gave amounted lo the full time 
service of one person for three months. These 
young women numbered and shellacked thou- 
sands of pages and did other useful things in 
connection with the work. Their help was 
a pleasure, and we believe they enjoyed the 
work enough to aid us again. Four Junior 
League members learned Braille and qualified 
for Red Cross certificates. 

One of the pleasant features of the year 
has been the occasional visits of some of our 
transcribers. They come from all parts of 
the country. Sometimes Washington is in 
the line of their travels, but more often they 
make the journey here for the express pur- 
pose of having a personal interview and get- 
ting direct information. These visits are 
mutually helpful. They enable us to better 
understand local problems and individual 
difficulties, and give the visitor a broader out- 
look upon the work, renewed interest, and a 
resolve to do more and better work. 
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April, 1922 
"The Braille library at Evergreen School 
for the Blind, although small, contains more 
books in Revised Braille, Grade One and a 
Half, than any other library in the country. 
Its chief interest, however, lies in the fact 
that out of the 1,395 volumes in the library. 



822 are hand- copied books, transcribed by 
volunteer workers throughout the country. 
One can see from these figures the great value 
of the volunteer work, since the press made 
volumes amount only to ST3 in number, and 
include many duphcates. 

The monthly circulation varies from 104 to 
178 volumes. One important feature of the 
library is the reading room, where the men 
go during their spare time to read and smoke 

To those who have been engaged in this 
work from the beginning and remember the 
hard struggle these newly-blinded men had 
in acquiring Braille, and how much they dis- 
liked it, it is a source of much gratification 
to see what happiness and comfort it is now 
bringing to many of them. Many instances 
could be cited showing the present popularity 
of the once much despised subject. If a book 
is read and liked by one reader, the news 
soon spreads, and in a short time we have 
a waiting list for the book. When at the 
nospital, the men send to us for Braille books 
as soon as they are able to read. One man, 
who had been having a book read aloud to 
him, was delighted to find that he could finish 
his story himself in Braille. This serves to 
give a slight idea of the important place 
which Braille is now filling in the lives of 
our students." 

APPRECIATION OF A BLINDED SOLDIER 

We are in receipt of many letters from the 
blinded soldiers expressing their appreciation 
of the Braille books. We quote from one of 
these the following : 

"I am returning the seven volumes 
of the work by Prof. Usher, 'The 
Story of the Great War.' You were 
so kind to send me this interesting 
work of Prof. Usher's. It has been 
the most interesting of all stories of 
the war I have read. The whole 
story is told in gripping words and 
graphic word pictures. The essential 
things about the war are told in un- 
mistakable language. I think it one 
of the fairest views of the war I have 
read. I never stopped reading until I 
had finished the last volume and the 
last word. One's interest is aroused 
from the start, and it is held until 
the very last. 

You could not have sent me any 

number of books I enjoyed more 

than these." 

The book referred to was hand-copied at 

the request of one of the ex-service men. 
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Without the volunteer braillist his wish would 
not have been gratified. 

EFFECT OF BRAILLE 

A delightful feature of the work is the at- 
titude of [he transcriber toward it. This is 
shown in the following extracts from letters 
received : 

"Braille has a fascinating hold 
upon all of the workers who are at- 
tempting to learn it. 

"As for myself, t am so fascinated 
with it all that I cannot keep away 
from it. I am very happy that the 
opportunity came to me to take it up, 
and with the pleas 
that I am doing s 

"It is the most 'appealing' work I 
have ever done." 
The head of a Western Chapter writes: 
"It would do your heart good to 
see these women. They are so anx- 
ious to make good, so happy to be 
able to do something for the blind 
soldiers. They do not want to waste 
a minute." 
A number of women have found in Braille 
transcribing a source of comfort in hours of 
sorrow. We quote (he following from a 
letter just received : 

"Nothing has taken me out of my- 
self as the Braille — with its necessary 
concentration." 
Mr. Charles F. F. Campbell, long engaged 
in work for the blind, when he took the di- 
rectorship of the League for the Ffandicap- 
ped, in Detroit, Michigan, began organizing 
and teaching Braille transcribing. He went 
into the work with his whole heart, as he 
always does, and the results have been re- 
markable. Concerning the work .Mr. Camp- 
bell writes: 

"I have never had anything to do 

with anything in the blind work 

which has pleased me more than this 

Braille work. It has a fascination 

(or these volunteers which is simply 

phenomenal." 

Quoting from Mr. Campbell's article, 

"WHAT WRITING BRAILLE BOOKS 

MEANS TO THE CAUSE OF THE 

BLIND": 

". . . , As a child, I was brought 
up on the idea that there was a very 
real place for hand-written books in 
Braille. Week by week, as a little 
boy. I saw a large hamper come from 
the National Library for the Blind in 
l.ondon to the Royal Normal College 
for the Blind, and it was always a 
source of delight to me to see how 



keen the blind pupils were to secure 
the handwritten books which had 
come to the college in this way. Be- 
cause of my early acquaintance with 
manuscript books for the blind, I 
probably accepted the proposition as 
a matter of course and, until recent- 
ly, I never thougnt of it as a potent 
means of interesting people in the 
blind. 

". . . . While connected with the 
Red Cross Institute for the Blind in 
Baltimore, where the United States 
World War blind soldiers were 
trained, I was again brought face to 
face with the joy which comes to 
blind people as up-io-date books in 
Braille become available. During my 
three and a half ^ears in Bahimore, 1 
saw the appreciation of the blind 
soldiers for their Braille books grow 
until the time came when there was 
keen rivalry among the men to have 
the latest story at the earliest possible 
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hand-made books did not show me the 
tremendous value which the writing 
of such books is to the cause of the 
blind as a whole. 
"When I came to Detroit it devolved 
upon mc to help volunteers to learn 
how to write Braille. During the past 
six months I have been responsible 
for teaching several groups, and I 
have been so impressed with the great 
interest which the writing of Braille 
aruoses in the writers. 

". . . .Only those who have seen the 
enthusiasm of these ladies grow, and 
watched the devotion with which they 
produce, week by week, pages upon 
pages of Braille matter, can realize 
the inestimable value of this work. 
Any woman who has laboriously 
punched out a hundred or more pages 
of Braille will never forget the 
blind." 

THE OPTOPHONE 

Newspaper and magazine articles appear- 
ing about the Optophone, and the inquiries 
they have elicited, suggest the timeliness of 
a brief report on that device for readin? 
print by sound. 

The Optophone is still in the laboratory 
stage. No report of reading speed has been 
announced by the American concessionaires. 
Those who have studied the machine and wit- 
nessed the demonstration of it hope that in 
time, with the perfection of the machine and 
the development of a proper course of study, 
it may become useful to the young blind in 
schools. It is thought unlikely that it will 
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ever become useful to the average adult 

The National Institute for the Blind, Lon- 
don, England, sometime ago carefully tested 
the instrument through a reader who had 
studied it for eight monlhs. He was able to 
read from various books and papers between 
sixty and eighty-five words in half an hour, 
or from two to three words per minute. One 
juvenile text was read at the rate of four 
words per minute. The instrument is very 
delicate, complicated and expensive (J600). 
It is doubtful whether it could be kept 
in repair by the average reader. The in- 
ventor believes a speed of 200 words per 
minute can be obtained, but those conducting 
the tests are not so sanguine. They are 
unanimous in the opinion that adult blind 
persons would not be able to attain a greater 
speed than thirty or ihirty-five words per 
minute, the speed which is reached by expert 
telegraphists in reading the Morse Code, and 
that even such a rate would not become pos- 
sible unless a long period were devoted lo 
the subject without interruption. 
REPORT ON WORK DONE FOR THE 
WAR-BLINDED BY THE UNITED 
STATES VETERANS' BUREAU 

APRIL, 1933 

Up lo April 1, 1922. 510 men have been 
referred to the Supervisor for the Blind of 
the U. S. Veterans' Bureau, on account of 
blindness or seriously defective vision. 390 
of this number have been given training to 
overcome their handicap. 260 of these having 
been at the Evergreen School for the Blind. 
377 are in training at the present time, 8S at 
Evergreen, 130 in other institutions, and 62 
in training on the job or in project training 
on their own farm or in their own business. 

The Red Cross Institute for the Blind. 
popularly known as "Evergreen", located at 
Balliraore. Maryland, was an outgrowth of 
United States General Hospital No. 7, which 
was established to care for blinded soldiers 
and sailors upon their return from France. 
In May, 1919, the hospital was taken over by 
the American Red Cross as a school for the 
training of blind ex-service men under con- 
tract first with the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education and later with the U. S. 
Veterans' Bureau. On January 1. 1932, the 
school was taken over by the U. S. Veterans' 
Bureau, and has been operated by the Bareau 



since that date, the name being changed to 
the "Evergreen School for the Blind." 

When the Veterans' Bureau assumed con- 
trol, special arrangements were made with the 
American Red Cross in order that the work 
might be continued without material change 
or interruption. The Red Cross furnished 
certain special equipment in addition lo the 
equipment which was given to the Bureau 
when the school was taken over. The Red 
Cross has also financed certain recreational 
activities—this supplemental aid has been 
given from a special fund set aside for that 
purpose. 

There exists in the United States no in- 
stitution for the training of the adult blind, 
('ther than a few workshops and industrial 
homes, which, with one or two exceptions, 
are not equipped for the training of our ex- 
service men. The purpose of the Evergreen 
School for the Blind is, therefore, to give 
the pre- vocational or fundamental training 
necessary for the blind to all ex-service men 
blind or with seriously defective vision, who 
are eligible for training under the law, and 
certain special courses of vocational training 
particularly adapted for the blind. 

The pre- vocational or fundamental train- 
ing consists of courses in the reading and 
writing of Braille, touch typewriting and 
various kinds of hand -training such as bas- 
ketry, wood working, hammock making, and 
the like, to teach the newly blinded adult to 
use his hands in place of his eyes. Prevoca- 
tional instruction in music is also given. 

The vocational training con5ists of courses 
in poultry husbandry, massage, storekeeping, 
dictaphone operating, commercial basketry, 
cigar making, music and vulcanizing. Music 
as a vocation is only given to students having 
the necessary qualifications. Poultry raising, 
massage, and commercial basketry have so 
far proved to be the most successful courses 
given. The market for basketry is restricted 
at present but it is felt that with work it can 
be developed. The men are being trained to 
make a wide variety of artistic baskets of ex- 
cellent quality. The fact that the head in- 
structor is totally blind is convincing proof of 
the feasibility of the occupation for a blind 

The Poultry Department has also made 
good progress and is an interesting sight this 
spring. There are 475 laying hens with atl 
egg production of 60,000 for the year. There 
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are ten laying pens, each eared for by 
ihe trainees. To see a totally blind man go 
into the laying pen, take the hen out of the 
trap-nest, feel the Braille number of her 
leg-band, and record same on the Brailie- 
writer which he carries with him, and do it 
all entirely unassisted and as a matter of 
course, is a convincing demonstration of the 
value of applied Braille. There are 13 large 
brooding coops, properly heated, in which 
the baby chicks have been incubated and 
brooded this spring by the trainees at Ever- 
green. Here again a man is given entire 
charge of the incubation and brooding of his 
flock, under the supervision of the Instructor. 
The blind man, who has 300 baby chicks 
waiting lo be fed by him, has no time to 



think about his other troubles. Last Decem- 
ber in the Baltimore Poultry Show, to which 
birds are sent from all over the East, the 
trainees at Evergreen entered eight birds in 
the Utility Class, These eight birds, judged 
entirely upon their merits by men who did 
not know that they were entered by blind 
men, received six prizes as follows ; three 
firsts, one second, one third and one fifth. 

There is a students' store which serves in 
the double capacity oi a post canteen and a 
practical training opportunity for the man 
taking the storckeeping course, and a cigar 
factory in which the students are given train- 
ing and which is run on a production basis; 
these are both handled by means of a Revolv- 
ing Fund given by the American Red Cross. 



CAN BLIND CHILDREN SPELL? 



would be 
I educator 



By Samuei. P 
It seems to be a very commonly held opinion 
among educators of the blind, that blind chil- 
dren cannot spell. As far back as 1888 I find 
David 0. Wood, the blind organist of the 
Pennsylvania School, making the claim before 
this association, that bad spelling was then a 
prevailing weakness of Ihe blind and explain- 
ing it on the ground that touch is of much 
less help in learning to spell than vision would 
be, and that the review of 
the spelling of words by sound 
slower and more difficult than i' 
with the eyes. During the war, ; 
of the blind told me that he had a good posi- 
tion for a man stenographer which he would 
be glad to offer to a blind man if he knew one 
who could spell. 

From the beginning of our research work 
in schools for the blind, much attention has 
been given to the question of spelling, and 
reports of the results were presented at the 
meetings of this association at Colorado 
and at Overlea, and were included in our re- 
cently published "Self-surveys in Schools tor 
the Blind" (8) Our conclusions to date may 
be briefly summarized in the following propo- 
sitions, in proof of which we present a sheet 
of graphs, printed as frontispiece to this issue. 
A. General conclusions based upon tests in 
schools for the blind. 

•Prepared for the IBSI Convention of (be A. A. 



Haves, Ph. D. 

1. Comparison of the blind and the seeing 
by grades is not fair to either group. Due to 
various causes quite familiar to this audi- 
ence, blind children average four or more 
years older than seeing children in the same 
grades, and within a grade the pupils are often 
widely different in age. former 5cho<ding, 
degree of vision, age of blinding, etc. In Ihe 
Starch *(14) spelling test, in which a list of 
100 words from the dictionary is used to 
measure the range or extent of spelling ability, 
a comparison by grade appears to show a 
superiority of the blind over the seeini; (see 
frontispiece, curve A), but this comparison is 
obviously unfair to the seeing who average 
more than four years younger; and in a grad- 
ed test, like that made from the Ayres (1) 
list of the 1000 commonest words in or- 
dinary use. the simple words selected for 
the little children in the lower grades of 
the public schools are too easy for the 
large retarded boys and girls in Ihe lower 
grades of a school for the blind, so that we 
find pupils of low mentality getting as good 
a score as the brightest children in the school, 
who because they are bright have been pro- 
moled to the higher grades and thus had the 
most difficult lists of words to spetl. 

2. Comparison of the blind and the seeing 
by age groups shows a retardation in the 
Starch dictionary test of from two years in the 
earlier groups to five or six years in the later 
groups. One may explain this condition by 
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reference to the slowness and therefore limited 
range of the reading of the blind, perhaps, or 
simply say that the same conditions which 
have retarded the blind child's progress in 
other subjects are operative in spelling. The 
obvious criticism of the Starch lest, that many 
words taken by chance from a dictionary are 
eminently unsuitable Co give to pupil; in (he 
grades, is of course applicable as much to its 
use with the seeing as with the blind. The 
Starch test is not intended to determine how 
well children spell the words they have been 
drilled upon, but to tind out how many words 
of all sorts they have picked up correctly in 
school or outside, 

3. We find a gradual increase in spelling 
ability with increase in age and with added 
years of schooling though in both cases the 
increase in spelling ability is more rapid in 
the earlier than in the later groups. Correct 
spelling is, of course, largely a matter of re- 
petition, (though there are some individuals 
who seem to "take on" spelling from their 
reading, from iheir understanding of deriva- 
tions, etc.) and years in school give the chance 
tor the acquisition of spelling, while increased 
maturity is generally accompanied with a wid- 
ening of interests and a desire to spell as well 
as to pronounce, the words of the growing 
vocabulary. 

4. The influence of general intelligence upon 
spelling ability is plainly shown in the curve 
based on mental age. A child's mental age is 
determined by crediting a child with the age 
at which he is able to pass all the intelligence 
tests of that age group, plus a fraction of a 
year for each higher test passed. This curve 
shows the most regular upward trend of all. 
probably because it expresses the influence 
not only of increasing intelligence, but also 
the maturity of increasing age, and the prac- 
tice resulting from more years in school. 

5. The Starch spelling test shonrs enormous 
individual differences in spelling ability, scores 
in the third grade ranging from £6% to 82%, 
in the sixth grade from 42% to 87%, in the 
ninth grade from 74% to 96%. The best spel- 
ler thus did more than three times as well as 
the poorest speller in the school. 

8, Very little difference between the ability 
of boys and girls was discovered. 

7. The age at which children become blind 
■eems to have no decided influence upon spell- 
ing ability. Considering the importance com- 
monly attached to visual imagery in the cor- 



rect spelling of words, it seems surprising that 
those born blind spell as well as the rest. Evi- 
dently, in this as in other ways, they have 
been able to compensate by a more efficient 
use of auditory and tactual imagery. 

8. The results of the use of the Starch test 
in seven schools for the Wind in the survey of 
1919-20, and in two other schools since then, 
are quite in accord with the early results at 
Overbrook, and the propositions advanced 
above may be taken as true for the whole 
group of schools. A single curve of results 
by age groups, (frontispiece, curve E), 
smoothed for use in the Manual (8), is pre- 
sented in evidence. 

9. The results obtained by use of the Ayres 
lists of words selected from the lOOO words 
most commonly used in business and family 
correspondence, tally closely with the results 
of the Starch test:^a retardation of from 
two years in the early groups to five or six in 
the later groups, a gradual increase tn ability 
with age and years of schooling, a consider- 
able increase with increased intelligence, great 
individual differences and only slight sex dif- 
ferences, no clear influence of age at b'inding. 
The results are somewhat less clear-cut than 
those of the Starch test because the Ayres lists, 
graded for the seeing, did not fit the hetero- 
geneous groups called "grades" in the schools 
for the blind; but the test esemed to the 
teachers to be a fairer one since it measured 
the pupils' control of words in daily use. In 
the Starch test we found 72% of the pupils 
were more than two-years below the stand- 
ards for the seeing; in the Ayres test of easy, 
every-day words, 21% were below passing, if 
we set the passing mark at 61%. 

It has often been said that spelling tests do 
not really measure spelling ability; that our 
duly as teachers has not been met by training 
our pupils so that they can pass a spelling test 
when we lell them we are going Co examine 
them on spelling. Business men want their 
sCenographers Co spell correctly by habit, and 
perhaps to correct the spelling of Cheir supe- 
riors. ParenCs want Co be able to pass around 
Co their friends the laCesC leCCer received from 
Mary or William, without feeling obliged to 
apologize for errors in spelling. Pupils gradu- 
ating from school should be able Co spell all 
the words they are likely to use, automatic- 
ally, without having to stop and think, so that 
they may give themselves up entirely to the 
thoughts they are seeking to express and ye; 
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be sure of an unassailable written product. We 
want then a measure of the incidental or spon- 
taneous spelling of the pupils, when the spell- 
ing of the words themselves is not in the 
focus of attention, and an obvious means of 
obtaining this end is CO make a study of the 
written work of students when nothing has 
been said about spelling, such as written re- 
sults of various of our group tests, and the 
compositions written by the students in the 
test to measure their use of English. 
B. The spontaneous spelling of blind chil- 

(1) In tests of memory 
One of the early tests used at Overbrook 
and Watertown was the Pyle rote memory test, 
in which short lists of monosyllabic words were 
read off to the pupils for them to retain and 
write down immediately from memory. Thirty 
of the sixty-six words were mispelled by one 
or more pupils though the list consisted of such 
words as the following: cat, tree, coat, mule, 
bird, cart, glass, long, wet, fierce, white, cold, 
etc. One is prepared to find occasional 
phonetic misspellings like "sower" for sour, 
"fense" for fence, "cleen" for clean, "sarry" 
for sorry, "carpit" for carpet, "ded" for dead, 
"dun" for dirt, "ruff" for rough, "flor" for 
floor, etc. It is perhaps not surprising to 
teachers that a common word like tight should 
be spelled incorrectly in five different ways by 
eight pupils, — tite, thigh, tipe, tigh, and tiled. 
But the ingenuity used in misspelling many 
words, was certainly uneffected examples — 
rough : ruggh, ruff, rouff ; dirt ; dert, durt, 
mul, mwl, mewel, mewl, mue, mueul, mual; 
ful, mwl, mewel. mewl, mue, mueul, mual ; 
fierce : fearce, f irce, fierct, feerce, ferse. frese, 
fearise, fiashsess. 

Similar results were obtained through a 
study of the papers handed in when Whipple's 
(17, TI. p. 209) logical memory test was given 
in another school for the blind. In this test, 
a story was read to the pupils about a stalue 
that came to life, with the understanding that 
after the reading the pupils should write all 
they could remember of the story. Following 
is the list of words misspelled and the number 
of times each error was made. There were 8R 
pupils tested, from the fourth grade upward: 
Pedestal S3 times wished 4 
stepped IS weeping 3 

beautiful 13 slowly 3 

statue 10 carving 9 

check T began 3 



struck 




pale 3 


prettier 

husband 




finally 3 




warm 3 


hair 




kissed 3 


sculptor 




happily 6 


angry 




married 5 


children 




and man;/ words 



In this test the pupils could substitute for a 
word they felt ihey were unable to spell, some 
easier synonym if they wished to do so. This 
probably reduced the number of misspellings. 

2. In their English compositions 

But the most convincing evidence of the 
spelling of the pupils is a display of their 
Enghsh compositions, written in response to 
the following instructions : 

"I want to find out today what kind of a 
composition you can write. I am going to 
ask you to write a story about some interest- 
ing experience that you or a friend may have 
had at some time or other. The story should 
be your own ; nothing that you have read some- 
where or that you have heard at a theatre. It 
should be as interesting and exciting as you 
can make it, amd long enough to keep you busy 
writing from 15-21) minutes. A real story will 
probably be best, but if you cannot write about 
a real experience, you may make one up. Here 
are some suggestions for subjects if you can- 
not think of any for yourself. However, you 
do not have to use any of these subjects un- 
less you want to." A dozen simple subjects 
are then suggested and the writing begins. No 
help is given in spelling, and no mention ii 
made of it, unless some pupil asks for help, 
when the tester says: "Spell as well as you 
can." It seems reasonable to suppose that in 
this test the children will be thinking mainly 
of the story and that their spelling ability will 
be pretty well indicated by the results. 

In the survey of seven schools in 1919-M 
well over 400 compositions were written under 
these conditions, and 72 more have been writ- 
ten in two schools tested since. On ihe whole, 
one must admit that the spelling is fairly satis- 
factorj-. Of course there are occasional papers 
in which many common words are mutilated, 
but when one excludes the errors that appear 
to be type errors, or due to careless use of the 
stylus, the total result seems creditable,— nearly 
300 pupils spell correctly from 96-100% of 
the words they use, and another hundred aver- 
age 90%. Of course, the pupils had the ob- 
vious advantage here that they did not have to 
use any word they felt they could not spell; 
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but they could use the same system of sub- 
stitution in writing letters home. 

So many common words were grossly ill- 
treated by one pupil or another that a study of 
the number and variely of errors disturbs the 
complacency expressed in the last paragraph 
and shows that there is still much to be done. 
To bring the matter forcibly to your atten- 
tion, I have followed Whipple's (36) device, 
i.e. after assembling all the misspellings of each 
school, and of the whole nine schools, 1 have 
had fanciful compositions prepared in which 
a considerable number of the misspellings of 
«ach school and of the whole nine are used in 
separate stories. Several sheets of stories 
have been prepared and may be obtained on 
request from ihe writer. Following are two 
samples composed to demonstrate the errors 
found in 236 compositions written by pupils 
of two of the larger schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horas Trent had just arrieved 
at their lonely summer cabbjn on a certain 
Wensday in June. They had barng a small 
lunce with them, so now they ate leusurly of 
sandwiches, ponnuts and chesse, while they 
talked and planed how they would arrange the 
things cumming bye truk next day. 

Finally Mrs. Trent said, "Horas, it's late at 
uite now. I hope you loct the door. That 
queer looking Etalian I'm afratd belongs to a 
gang of bandets." 

"Don't be folish, Markaret," said Mr. Trent, 
"Ther aren't any robberes around here, and if 
ther are, I'll cetch them. But of coaree I 
supos I can hid the money in the burrow up 
«tairs if you like." 

"Sh". intenipted Markaret. "You don't know 
weather their are listenenrs around our hom." 

Next morning Mr. Trent herd Markaret 
shrieking. "Horas, git the palicemani That 
tirrible Etalian man is cumming from around 
that barne in this direlion. That desperator 
will kill me and steel everything." 

Horas tried to hury on his clothes, while 
Markaret kept crying, "Oh. I am dicing of 
dispatr. He must be arrasted. Have you a 
■bulit in your revolver? He is at the door. Gtt 
Tiim! Gil him!— Oh, he has excaped again. 
He is making off behind the boolders." 

Horas went to the door. 

"Markaret", he laughed, "you have been 
mistaking. Your desperator is only are neigh- 
iKiring milkman, wh(> has brang us our morn- 
'ing milk from bis barne. — And his name is 



Mik ! Now if you have some appitite, supos 
we go back and injoy are breakfast." 

Mr. Brown of Salesbery once had a tine 
diary of Jersyees and Holstines. One dy his 
big block bull suddenly broak out and at once 
dashed slreight by the yard to the road. Ber- 
ing the niosc, three men hke lighting tried to 
cath him. One took a loded gun. The bull 
ran throught a gate to a yard where the yong 
sista of one man was on Ihe piasa sewing. 
The man grabed the guirl and took hir to 
safty jest in time, then shoot at the bull, but 
did not hit him. The guirl was not enjured, 
but of cors was much affraid. The bull now 
begain comming in another derection. Then 
the men were much erstonished to see him 
slied on the slippy grass banking, where he 
tripped and fell sprawling on the ground. Up 
he jumped and speed away on his path of 
distruction. Because he was a valible bull 
and the men din't want him hurt, they dident 
begin shoting. He ran clamering arond the 
house and gut loo the woods before those in 
persuit, who couldent find in what derection 
he had gorn. They serched a1 the evening 
and unlill the midle of the nigh. Abot mid- 
night Mr. Brown, who had serched til he was 
tired, happened on the bull, who had droped 
to sleap laying on (he grass wet with due. At 
the niose he begain to wake, but Mr. Brown 
and a frend comming allong jest then suc- 
eedcd in quieting him; they lead there now 
suvduded animal safly back to the diary. 

1 shall privately inform the superin- 
tendents of the schools tested which com- 
positions represent the orth (graphic va- 
garies of their own children, and supply them 
with a complete copy of the words misspelled 
by their pupils. But It seems lo me that it 
would be interesting for all the superinten- 
dents to take these stories home and test their 
pupils with the words used. A large percent 
of these words are of the kind that anyone 
might have occasion to use, and it is certainly 
the busy words that children should be able to 
spell without effort. I shall never forget my 
chagrin when my family publicly joked me 
because in the summer of my junior year in 
college, while I was making arrangements for 
my first trip to Europe, I wrote home that 
after many complications and great effort I 
had secured my "'birth," and I have always 
continued lo feel a strong impulse to help 
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young people master the spelling of our tricky 
language. 

C. The psychology and pedagogy of spelling. 
1. Two types of bad spellers in college 
This brings me to the question. "What can 
we do about it?" and to the psychology and 
pedagogy of spelling, which I have been in- 
vestigating this winler in response to a request 
from the Enghsh department of Mt. Holyoke 
College that 1 should try to find out why a 
number of their students could not spell. Here, 
as in many colleges, students who hand in writ- 
ten work in any subject with words misspelled 
are reported to the English Department for 
special drill, and carry a "spelling condition" 
until they can pass certain tests imposed. The 
particular group sent to me did not seem to 
improve under the drill they were getting, and 
I was asked lo see if I could find out "What 
was the matter with them." After rather wide 
reading in the experimental study of spelling 
(see references at end of paper) I planned 
and carried through quite a series of group 
atid individual tests designed to measure the 
d^ree and nature of their spelling deficiency, 
and to determine if possible the mental causes 
for the errors they made in spelling. For the 
measurement of spelling deficiency 1 used a 
number of standard spelling tests for the 
eighth and ninth grades ; for Che determination 
of possible mental causes, I used measurements 
of visual and auditory acuity, of the degree 
and range of atteniion and perception, of 
speed of learning and ability to retain by the 
rote method, and of the type of imagery com- 
monly used in recalling the spelling of words. 
I then had a series of conferences with the 
students, one at a time, discussing with them 
the results of the tests and the nature of their 
errors in spelling, and tried to find out in each 
case why the student had difficulty with spell- 
ing and how long the difficulty had existed. 

Among the sixteen students thus studied, I 
found two fairty distinct groups, for whom I 
recommended quite different treatment. The 
first and smaller group I called the careless 
and over-confident spellers. These students 
had not realized thSt they were deficient in 
spelling until they began to have trouble with 
their daily themes and other written work in 
college. They do not make mistakes with the 
simple words of the Ayres lists and can prob- 
ably avoid future "spelling conditions" if they 
take my fatherly advice about developing a 
"spelling conscience" by frequent reference to 



the dictionary whenever they mistrust the spell- 
ing of a word, by building up their own lists 
of words that make them trouble so they will 
be at hand for frequent review until conquered. 

The other group, the really bad spellers, 
present quite a different picture. These stu- 
dents confessed to many years of difficulty 
with spelling and many of them seemed hope- 
less of ever being able to spell satisfactorily. 
They began to fail early in childhood, had ap- 
parently never been properly drilled on the 
easy words, and as the years went on they 
added failure to failure, and discouragement 
to discouragement. They reacted very emo- 
tionally to my questions and seemed willing to 
take any reasonable means of removing what 
they recognized as a serious and disgraceful so- 
cial handicap. To this group I preached drill 
and hope. Their test results fully justified 
their discouraged condition, but I felt sure that 
any girl who had mind enough to get into col- 
lege could learn to spell, and my mental tests 
showed no defect that made this position un- 
tenable. I gave them the Ayres lists of the lOOO 
commonest words, and suggested conscientious 
daily drill upon a few words at a time till the 
words spelled themselves. I assured them that 
what they needed most was confidence in them- 
selves, and that the only way to get it was by 
conquering the commonest words as a founda- 
tion and then gradually building upon those by 
persistent effort day in and day out, making 
lists from their reading and their written 
work, studying derivations in the dictionary, 
and reviewing their lists constantly. As soon 
as they have conquered the lOOO words of the 
Ayres list, I shall give them further lists taken 
from the second and third thousand commonest 
words (10) and inside of a year I expect these 
students to bring themselves out of their mood 
of despair and up to a fair level of spelling 
abihty. Of course they will have lo watch their 
spelling for years, checking themselves up on 
the old words and adding new ones, but I feel 
sure the battle is halt won if a student definite- 
ly determines to pursue such a system of eter- 
nal vigilance with some preliminary experience 
of success with easy words. Ability to spell is 
not some single, God-given faculty which en- 
dows us with an uncanny and mysterious fa- 
cility for spelling all sorts of words whether 
we have ever seen them before or not. To be 
sure, some people are more wide awake to 
spellings and pick them up more easily than 
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oiliers, just as they do pronunciations, and in- 
telligent people begin early to help themselves 
by the use of a dictionary, the study of deriva- 
tives, appeal to rules, etc. But when reauced 
to its fundamentals, spelling depends upon 
proper associations between sensations and 
motor memories, and these associations depend 
upon connections in the nervous system which 
we must acquire in our individual experience. 
There are no "bom spellers" in the sense that 
they are born with a knotoledge of the spelling 
of words. The spelling of each distinct word 
must be learned. Interest in spellings and at- 
tention to the spelling of words we read, quick- 
ness in learning and retentiveness of what we 
learn, are all important factors, and the one 
who is gifted with these functions in a high 
degree learns so quickly and easily that he is 
hardly conscious of the process and frankly 
says it is no effort to spell. But even such a 
person will often be able to tell you how he 
happens to know the spelling of some of our 
puzzling words, perhaps even mentioning the 
place where he first saw the word printed. 
2. Spelling a specific, not a general, function 
Spelling is tfecific not general; we cannot de- 
velop spelling ability as we increase the siic 
of a muscle by using it in various exercises 
which give it strength for other forms of ac- 
tivity. Learning to spell "phthisic" does not 
help anyone in spelling words like "re- 
ceive" and "believe;" drill with any one spell- 
ing book gives no assurance of ability to spell 
the words of another book or of a business 
letter involving the use of a technical vocab- 
ulary. To be sure there is a certain amount 
of "transfer of training" through the use of 
rules, through wiser use of the laws of learn- 
ing and through the development of ideals of 
accuracy and the confidence born of success. 
But in the last analysis, EJiglish spelling must 
be learned word by word, and group by group, 
tempering the amount of repetition, and the 
devices used to arouse interest and secure at- 
tention, to the endowment of the individual 
speller. 

Now if is the contention of the writer. 
based upon years of observation in school and 
college, upon his test work with the blind and 
his recent work with "bad spellers" in college, 
that there is a considerable proportion of our 
population who, like the writer himself, are 
Mol endowed with the group of special func- 
tions which make mere play of the process of 
learning to spell, and who must therefore be 



induced by some method of reward or punish- 
ment to take up in dead earnest the difficult 
task of mastering the spelling of the words of 
their native tongue. Simplified spelling may 
some day remove some of the more trouble- 
some and unreasonable difficulties, but the 
forces of conservatism will undoubtedly pre- 
vent any hasty modification of our accepted 
usages, and it may be another generation be- 
fore there will be any great change in the 
onerous task now imposed upon the children 
in the schools. We must then face the prob- 
lem of teaching our difficult spellings to a 
large number of children who do not learn 
them easily, who in many cases do not realize 
the importance of conquering them until they 
have gone beyond the age at which the task 
ought to have been completed, and who will 
therefore go out into life with a sense of 
failure and a definite social handicap which 
may at some critical time be decisive for their 
success or failure in life. With the blind, the 
problem would seem to be of unusual import- 
ance. They have one handicap already, and 
their best chance of success in the competition 
of life depends upon their superiority over the 
seeing in things which they can be trained to 
do. Now there would seem to be no reason 
In the nature of things why blind children 
should not spell. The fact that those who are 
born blind do on the average spell as well as 
those who have had vision and therefore can 
picture to themselves how words look, shows 
that spelling can be learned and retained in 
terms of auditory, tactual or motor imagery 
as well as in visual pictures. In rate of learn- 
ing and accuracy of retention the blind appear 
to test as well as the seeing, so far as our 
measurements have been developed. 

3. Some hints on the teaching of spelling in 
schools for the blind. 

"It appears to be the consensus of opinion" 
writes W. S. Monroe, (13) that one needs to be 
able to spell correctly the words used fre- 
quently, with a minimum of attention or auto- 
matically. In addition it is desirable that one 
should be able to spell a number of words which 
are used only occasionally." Now mental pro- 
cesses become automatic only after frequent 
repetition, and the number of repetitions 
needed and the duration of the impressions 
made have a direct relation to the degree of 
attention at the time of learning. This is the 
basis for the use of such devices to enlist in- 
terest, arouse competition, curiosity, etc., as 
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those suggested in that htile book by Curiis 
(6) "Teaching spelling by plays and games," 
and this justifies a continuance of thai an* 
cient but still valuable method, "spelling 
down," though there are certain cautions 
needed in the use of all such methods. By 
drill, then, enlivened by appeals to the in- 
tlincls of the child, we should make automatic 
that considerable list of words which the child 
will later have daily need to use, and our 
spelling books should be carefully scrutinized 
to make sure that the lOOO words of the Ayres 
list are all included in the lessons planned 
for the grades. Next, it seems to me, we 
should help the children to get absolute con- 
trol of the words they want to use in letters, 
compositions, written work in geography, 
arithmetic, etc., by keeping lists of the words 
they have difficulty with and including these 
in the drill lessons. These might very well 
be supplemented by selections from the sec- 
ond and third thousand (10) and the 100 spell- 
ing demons of the English language collected 
in a survey of the South Dakota schools by 
N. F. Jones (11) and reprinted by Hayes (8 
page 21). As the drill progresses, occasional 
use should be made of the simpler rules of 
spelling and an introduction given to the re- 
lations and derivations of words, though both 
these helps will probably be of much greater 
value in the higher grades, especially after a 
second language has been studied. .\t best 
rules and derivations are crutches and should 
be used only for help in difficult situations, 
in case of doubt, etc. Vour stenographer has 
no lime to stop and consider rules and roots; 
she must write rapidly and accurately and the 
words must run off her fingers correctly be- 
cause the spelling has been drilled into her 
nervous system and no longer needs any more 
attention than walking or eating. 

Drill through attentive repetition enlivened 
by competition or some other appeal to funda- 
mental interests, is our final word on spelling 
far the blind as tor the seeing. Some need 
m^re drill, some need less. Let us excuse 
from the review all those who attain a certain 
standard and let them work on new lists; this 
will serve as an incentive to belter work and 
give the conscientious ones the joy of success. 
But always let us keep the lists somewhere 
near the level of the pupils' ability, to avoid 
the despair of frequent failure, and build on 



sure ground, no matter how slowly the struc- 
ture has to rise. Spelling is a hopeful, not a. 
hopeless task, but success often depends on 
steady climbing and eternal vigilance rather 
than upon sporadic spurts of energy. In an 
article on the spelling of college students Wm. 
T. Foster, formerly president of Reed College 
writes (7) 'The early grammar grades com- 
plain that the primary schools have failed to 
teach spelling ; the upper grades find fault with 
the lower; the high school protests againsls 
the necessity of doing such elementary work; 
the college is vexed to find the schools have 
not instilled due respect for the authority of 
the big dictionary, and finally the business 
man derides all higher education because the 
college graduate in his office cannot spell." Is 
this picture as true of the blind as it is of 
the seeing.' Surely we can alter it, and we 
must do so if we are to be true to our prin- 
ciple of sending out our graduates more per- 
fectly trained for life's battle than their fel- 
low students who have vision. 
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THE NEED OF FURTHER INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR THE BUND* 

By Joseph F. Clunk, Excmive Secmary 

Youngstown Society for Blind 



Two years ago it was my pleasure and priv- 
ilege to be present at Ihe convention in To- 
ronto, Canada, where the slogan was "Side 
by side with the Sighted." At that time we 
heard many papers and reports of the work 
done by our blind people in factories and 
other places where they were competing on an 
equal basis with the sighted. Results seemed 
good, but. their was one fact that surprised me 
most. That was the general principle that ten 
or twelve dollars per week was good money 
for our blind workers. Fifteen dollars was 
exceptional, and more than twenty was very 
remarkable. While I had not been blind very 
olng, still I knew that in some lines at least 
we could compete on the same basi^ as sighted 
workmen, and that if we did so the same 
amount and quality of work, then we should 
earn the same amount of money. It hardly 
seemed possible that sighted workers were con- 
tent with such small wages. Either the blind 
man was not producing as much, or else there 
was something wrong with his job and he 
should be changed to things on which he 
could earn a living wage and on which he 
would be a hundred percetn efficient. 
Two experiments 

Since that time, it has been my privilege to 
conduct two separate and distinct kinds of 
experiments. One was the testing of opera- 
tions in a city where much work had been 
done, and the other was the educating of a 
fair sized city and the laying of a foundation 
so the public would give us a chance to prove 
ourselves. Of the two phases of the work, 
the educating of the public is at least as im- 
portant as finding jobs, for it is useless to 
train blind people how to do things it the pub- 
lic will not recognize this ability. Both things 
must be done at once, and if any preference is 
shown it must be to the education of the 
public. There are two things that must be 
eliminated before the world will give us a 
square deal and a chance to live normal lives. 
Blind beggars toboo 

The tirst of these evils is the blind beggar. 
We can dignify the offender with any other 
term we choose, but to the world — and in 
fact he i; — a beggar and nothing more. Such 
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characters standing in public places educate 
thousands of people in a single afternoon to 
believe that blindness means charity, depend- 
ence, helplessness, limited activity and dis- 
grace. To him alone and to his kind we owe 
our present ideas regarding blindness and its 
limitations. To this negative educator the 
credit for so many broken hearts and shamed 
relatives who have been taught that to be 
blind meant being a beggar and a hopeless, 
helpless cripple. If the first man had played 
the game as a man and had not lost his self 
respect, blindness today would be considered 
as it truly is. not an affliction, not a great 
handicap, but an inconvenience, and one that 
is not great enough to keep any man from 
living his lifelo the fullest extent. The Blind 
beggar must go before we can expect the gen- 
eral public to give us the right kind of con- 
structive help Instead of destructive sympathy. 

The second evil that we must eradicate must 
come from within ourselves. Too many blind 
people assume that the world owes them a 
living just" because physical sight has been 
lost. They use blindness as an excuse to do 
anything that would not be tolerated among 
normal people. Appointments are broken, dis- 
honesty is excused, and every law that the in- 
dividual chooses to break Is pardoned because 
the poor man Is blind. If we want the world 
to regard us as normal and capable then we 
must observe the same rules of life that the 
sighted world enforces for all Its citizens. 
We must keep a hundred percent standard and 
live up to it. With these negative educators 
removed, the public will gladly receive any 
positive education we may give it in the way 
of lectures, the right kind of newspaper arti- 
cles and practical demonstrations. 

Social work for the blind pointing to 
national agency 

Probably the most efficient agent in edu- 
cating the public of any city is a local Society 
in that city. Such an organization is on the 
job at all times, and its sole business is to 
prove to the public as well as to the blind that 
life can be a normal, every day, commonplace 
affair regardless of any lack of sight. Every 
city having a hundred thousand or more in- 
habitants should be able to support at least 
one full time worker, and snlall places should. 
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have part time workers or volunteer com- 
mittees. We have about seventy-five thousand 
blind in this country, and not nearly enoutih 
workers for I hem. This convention sJiould 
have live hundred delegates intsead of a hun- 
dred and fifty. But many co:nmunities are 
too slow to recognize tlieir problems, and they 
go tor years without taking care of Iheir re- 
sponsibilities. If we had a national organiza- 
tion that could go into every part of this coun- 
try, or into any particular city and so educate 
that city taht it would take care of its blind, 
then we would be making some real progress 
towards independence. Such a national or- 
ganization could stand behind the new societies 
and could furnish workers or information or 
both, as well as acting as a source of informa- 
lion to the older organizations. We need Ihis 
American Foundation, and we must have it. 
"Let us work" 
The greatest problem for any person regard- 
less of his physical or financial condition is 
that of occupation. To keep busy mems to 
keep happy for all of us. This is particularly 
true of the blind, for while others can enter- 
tain themselves in many ways, the blind man 
or woman must keep his bands and mind busy 
all the time. Many men learn to do house- 
work after losing sight who never thought of 
such things before that time. But mere occu- 
pation does not satisfy a real man, for he 
wants something that will help him to main- 
tain himself and allow liim to keep his self 

Too JHMcA stress laid on lack of sight 
In searching for such eniployment, the mis- 
take too often made is that of considering 
blindness as the greatest disability instead of it 
being secondary, as is often the case. The 
average man over sixty-fi\'e years old would 
be on the retired list even if he had good sighl. 
and work for him should be first considered 
from the standpoint of his age, and second in 
regard to his blindness. The same is true of 
those that have paralysis, the mentally defi- 
cient, and the crippled. To these people blind- 
ness is incidental and does not have first con- 
sideration. A one-legged man in a certain 
city had to have a job that did not require 
standing at bis work. Another man who had 
lo.it several fingers on one hand to be placed 
with Ihi- fact in mind first. As for the man 
or woman who is mentally and physically fit, 
and who has only lost sight, there seems to 



be no limit to the number of things which can 
be done. In fact, we lind blind men and 
women in practically every field. There are 
attorneys, physicians, osteopaths, chiroprac- 
tors, niassuers, professors and teachers in 
academic subjects, as well as our famous mu- 
sicians. There are many opportunities in the 
professional field, and if a man or woman is 
iialurally qualified for such positions with 
sight, there is no reason why he or she can- 
not fill some place in the same field without 
sight. While many of those who train for 
profe'-sioiial work fail to make good, still the 
number is no larger among the blind than 
among the sighted, and we cannot hope to do 
much better than the average normal man, 
Kaliiral ability THE limitation 
III Ihe business world we have our store- 
keepers, wholesalers in many lines, manufac- 
turers, and salesmen. Here again the man's 
field is limited only by his natural endowment 
oiher than sight. But the great bulk of man- 
kind docs not qualify for either the profes- 
sional or businc's fields, and so it is that we 
find our greatest problem tor the average 
blind person is trying to fit him into the 
ordinarj' industrial world. Up until a few 
years ago pidilic opinion limited blind men and 
women to a very few occiipalions. It was be- 
lieved that regardless of a man's previous 
occupation, when sight was det^troyed he must 
either be a broom or basket maker, a rug 
weaver, or a chair cancr. A few of the 
higher grade men were selected for piano tun- 
ing and the very rare exceptions for profes- 
sional musical work. The recent war did 
much to change the public's narrow opinions 
regarding (he blind man's activities. AK that 
time working units in factories were badly 
needed and every man was given an oppor- 
tunity regardless of his physical condition. 
Then it was that ihe blind man came into 
his own and proved his value to the com- 
munity in modern industrial plants, and the 
field of occupation was widened until now we 
do not know how far it may reach. Bench 
work, assembling small parts of any kind has 
proven a valuable field. In this class of work 
we find operations that fit any type of worker 
regardless of his skill. Nutting bolts, pack- 
ing candy, counting by weight on balance 
scales, assembling electric motor parts, tape- 
ing coils, winding coils, assembling parts of 
automobiles, and many other things, all of 
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which have been proven practical jobs on 
which anywhere from a hundred percent on up 
may he attained by the right kind of workers. 
The machine shop has many operations which 
may be done by the more skilled or those who 
are machanically inclined. Drill presses of 
any kind, except those doing layout work 
where blue prints are used, hand milling ma- 
chines, tapping machines of any kind, hand 
screw macEiines, some kinds of lathes, and if 
the work is carefully selected— some kinds of 
electric spot welding may be done. The oper- 
ations of machines opens many factories that 
are otherwise closed for there are many places 
that do nothing else and have no assembling 
of any kind. 

Lack of sight asset to produelion 
The greatest question of the employer after 
he has been convinced that blind people can 
work in safety in his factory, is the problem 
of production. Every workman must turn out 
3 certain quantity and if any one cannot reach 
this standard, that employee is an expense to 
the firm. There are many places where blind 
workers are proving every day that lack of 
sight is a business asset rather than a liability. 
One man is assembling compensator switches 
in a large electric plant and the foreman says 
is producing as much as any sighted man, 
and of equal quality. The president of this 
concern says that "Bill" is the best loved man 
in the shop and by far the most dependable. 
In a recent contest the blind man won the 
shop prize for having the neatest workbench 
over a given period of time. He bar held and 
will continue to hold his job not because he 
is blind, but because he is an asset to his firm. 

Finding the right nilch 
It is generally supposed that when a man 
over fifty years old loses his sight that he is 
nearly hopeless. John was a carpenter and 
did not go blind until he was fifty-three years 
old. During ihe last ten years, he has tried 
many different things, but at none of them 
did he earn enough to more than pay his ex- 
penses. At several small assembling jobs he 
was a failure. Finally he was put on a small 
drill press drilling holes in shackle bolts with 
a fixed jig. After the third day the superin- 
tendent said that John was up to normal 
speed and at the end of two weeks there were 
only two girls out of twenty on the same kind 
of work who could excel the old man at his 



job. His earnings averaged between five and 
six dollars per day. 

Blind Komen to work in factories 

The question has often been raised as to 
what blind girls may do in regular factories. 
There are many jobs being done by sighted 
girls in all kinds of places and on many of 
these the blind girls can qualify as well as the 
sighted. Packing candy, wrapping, setting up 
boxes and assembling small parts of all kinds. 
One very interesting case was that aof a totally 
blind girl who was placed in a sewing machine 
factory a.'sembhng small parts. She failed to 
make good at this kind of work and was trans- 
ferred to a small drill press, drilling the holes 
in the bed plates of machines. At the end of 
the first day she was up to normal speed and 
after two days was doing fifty percent more 
than the average sighted girl. 

Employer recognises good workmen 

Charlie was a piano tuner and had failed. 
He also tried store keeping and selling, but 
could not make a living at either of ihem. 
Finally the local society secured an opening 
for him with a large electric company and 
Charlie began work arranging carbon brushes 
on trays before they are copper plated. The 
efficiency engineer stated that he was just 
twice efficient as the average sighted girl on 
the same job. Now he has another position 
measuring these brushes by machine, and is 
doing as well at this new operation as at the 
old one. A very interesting feature of this 
case is ihe care being taken of the man by his 
firm. Charlie is an independent individual and 
does not want to be treated differently than 
others. He refuses to allow anyone to walk 
into the plant with him or to give him any 
assistance not absoluately necessary. To avoid 
hurting his feelings and to protect the man, the 
company has had him shadowed for over a 
year as he goes through the congested yards of 
the plant. The man does not know it and the 
firm would not have him aware of the fact. 
It is simply a case of a great corporation be- 
ing won over by a so-called cripple wlio has 
proven to be one of the best workers in every 
respect that the company has ever had. 
General factory employment office unable to 
place blind as yet 

While all of us may believe that a blind man 
is an esset to a firm when he is properly placed, 
just as is any other man, still the time is far 
distant when it will be possible for any of nt 
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to go lo any factory where we can work and 
where we would be given a job in the same 
manner as any other employee. Even now, 
is an asset to a firm when he is properly placed, 
being done, there are very few factories where 
we are considered as other men are considered, 
and where blind men are hired and fired as 
normal men. Until the lime does come that 
the world recognizes us as norma! people with 
every day abilities and qualificaiions, we must 
have "salesman." 

Should placement agent for the blind be 
kiintclf blind or sighted 

The idea or principle of employing blind 
must be "sold" to the employer just the same 
as he buys any other new idea or piece of 
merchandise. There are many differences of 
opinion as lo just what kind of a person is 
best suited for this kind of sales work. Is a 
sighted person best fitted, or is a blind person 
of the same selling ability the better for this 
work? Advocates of the sighted placement 
agent say that it is easier for them to find oper- 
ations and that foremen and superintendents 
cannot lie so easily to them. Then, too, sighted 
workers can instruct the new blind employee 
better than any one else and the blind man 
who wants the job can demonstrate as well 
as anyone whether the work is possible or 

On the other hand, the advocates of the 
blind salesman insist that a capable man of 
this type can sell his principle by demonstrat- 
ing whether it is practical from every angle. 
Such a person has a positive attitude toward 
his job, knows his business and can prove in 
the shortest possible lime whether the work 
can be done or not. Then, loo, he satisfies 
every objection of the employer as to how his 
new worker is going to get to the plant, how 
they are going to teach him and how efficient 
he is going lo be. Another important result ob- 
tained by the bUnd demonstrator is the show- 
ing to the company what can be done in their 
plant without sight, so that when one of their 
regular employees loses sight, they will not 
have to send him home on a pension, but can 
bring him. back into his old place and help 
him keep his independence and selfrespect by 
doing a man's job among his former fellow 
workmen. Every sighted placement agent 
knows how difficult it is to place a second man 
if the first one fails to make good. Usually it 
is almost impossible to reopen the doors a sec- 



ond time. The blind agent can prove that the 
failure was due to the man and not to the 
operation and can demand the privilege of 
placing a second man and even a third or 
fourth, just as is done with sighted help when 
one or more fail to qualify on any given job. 
If it has been proven that sight is not neces- 
sary, then we should have the right to the 
same treatment as others, and we usually get 
it under such conditions. 

Some placement problems 

A few illustrations of what a placement 
agent has to contend with may be interesting. 
One firm that employed a partially blind man 
on a hand riveting job declared at the end of 
the first day that the work was not practicable 
because the man had only done about a ofurth 
as much work as he should have done, and 
that much of that was not satisfactory. The 
blind demonstrator arranged lo work half a 
ady in the factory to test the job. He suc- 
ceeded in equaling the average amount for a 
sighted man. and was allowed to place a sec- 
ond man on the job. This second man did 
seventy pieces per hour while a sighted man 
was doing sixty and earned the same proportion 
of wages. The second man stayed until the 
factory closed down and the firm has stated 
that they will employ another blind man at 
any time they have the work for him to do. 
A famous multigraphing concern refused to 
allow a demonstration or to consider the prop- 
osition because they could not afford the loss 
of production resulting from the curiosity of 
other employees in watching a bfind man work. 
The agent asked permission to work for fifteen 
minutes on any machine with the condition 
that if the operation was not proven practi- 
cable in that time it would be condemned. 
Four machines were operated in an hour. Two 
drill presses, one milling machine and a turret 
lathe. On all the first three, normal produc- 
tion was attained equal to that of a sighted 
beginner and on the turret lathe the produc- 
tion and quality of an experienced man was 
equaled in less than the time allowed. 

A modem steel plant is a problem for any 
placement agent. Factory conditions inside as 
well as outside seem to forbid any work for 
us in such places. But there are many jobs in 
even these places for the capable blind work- 
ers. It requires six weeks for a demonMrator 
to convince the officials of a certain large mill 
that they had work for a blind man and that 
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it was a practical business proposition. The 
foreman was the last to fall from his original 
position and that victory was won only when 
the demonstrator went into the socket mill 
and operated two gang tapping machines at a 
rate equal to and in one ca^c surpassing the 
work of the average sighted worker. While 
it is possible for a sighted placement agent to 
convince the average employer thai a blind 
worker can do certain hcnch jolis and can 
work safely at fairly easy operations, no 
amount of logical argument will convince the 
average foreman that machines in his depart- 
ment can be operated by the blind. The best 
and quickest and in fact the only way to sell 
our capable blind into the more skilled jobs 
that pay the most money, is to do it by dem- 
onstrating. Such a demonstrator must have a 
fair amount of selling ability and must be able 
to educate the foreman and others in the de- 
partment as to the proper w.iy of treating the 
blind at the same time that the demonstration 
is being put on. 
Invaluable concepts gained through sight in 

It seems that those of us who have sight 
and normal treatment at least during the hrst 
ten or twelve ye.irs of lite form a foundation 
of normality that lasts through all the at- 
tacks of special treatment and consideration 
that comes from friends and relatives. It is 
a foundation that few blinded from infancy 
have the chance to build. Until the sighted 
world learns to treat blind children as nearly 
as possible like the sighted, and until our 
educators require the same performance from 
them as from the sighted, we shall always 
have a class of blind people that are unde- 
pendable and unplaceable in regular indus- 
trial concerns. Those who have had sight dur- 
ing the habit forming period of life know 
the rules of the game as sighted people play 
it, and those who never have seen things with 
the physical eye must be taught those rules, 
regardless of how harsh it may seem. 
Manutd training indispensable for the normal 
training of the blind 

Every school, either residential or public, 
should have manual training approximately as 
nearly as possible as given sighted children. 
The old time trades are all very good and 
will always serve a good purpose, but the 
normal blind person does not want to be lim- 
ited to a very few selected trades at which 
very few can earn a normal living. The Ohio 



Commission for the blind is starting a very 
good pinn this next year. The senior class iii 
the State School is to be segregated and every 
pupil will be studied as to what he or she h 
best fitted for. The boys will be given oppor- 
tunity to learn assembling of small parts, will 
learn shop rules and methods. Their training 
will be graduated from the most simple oper- 
ations to the moat complicated. The girls will 
receive instruction in commercial sewing and 
in the kinds of factory work usually done by 
women. This work is to be solicited from 
regular factories over the state and wil! be 
done on a straight business basis. It is a move 
in the right direction. When these young 
people come from school they wil! know of 
many things which they can do in their own 
communities, and with the help of the state 
or city organizations will have little difficulty 
in securing the right kind of normal employ- 
It is estimated too that about half of the 
aduh blind are not working because of the 
lack of special training that would lit theni 
for regular work. Many blind people have 
to be "sold" the idea of working and it is 
very often more difficult to make thii sale 
than to ell the employer. It is not fair to 
ask the average business man to train a sub- 
normal man for his shop, and yet if that man 
or woman could be given regular training un- 
der the proper conditions until his conhdence 
and initiative were restored to normal, a 
good worker would result. In lieu of special 
shops for training men and women in modern 
factory operations, arrangements can sonie- 
times be made with technical schools or other 
similar institutions to give this training to 
the bhnd individual. 

In summary then, when considering the edu- 
cation and training of the blind industrially 
we must not forget to educate the public along 
positive lines as to the possibilities of blind- 
ness. We know loo much of what cannot be 
done, and it is time we taught the world what 
we can do. Second, it is a proven fact that 
capable blind men and women are assets to 
their employers and that industry has many 
places for us. Third, while many fill positions 
without previous training, the majority of the 
blind requires special training to lit them for 
any kind of regular factory work. This must 
be given in the schools as well as in special 
training or workshops if we are to have every 
workable blind person fitted into his com- 
munity's industrial life. 
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IS A FURTHER ADAPTATION OF BRAILLE NECESSARY? * 



■malT to be legible to the avenge rfader. 

In Ihe lanEiuge of Mr. S. C Swift. Chairman of 
the Steering Sub-Commit lee on Diacritical Maikingt 
for Pronuncialion of the American CommiuiDn on 
Uniform Tm for tbe Blind, "The. demand for a tpe- 
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publisher from lialing a apecia] lot of abbreriaied 

dt^^y" Jan' I^aMr i"the aVlide below/ namely, 

™ave nothinK la 'da with the princii>al of diacritics, 
which has everything to do with ultimate hundred ner- 
cenl grasp of a strictly acientific subject. Mr. Stams- 

lie»e "ince't* ^I^. 'himself has 'alwavs^toft me he op- 

Blandard'w'ith "crgde'' Two "filming' that the' addition 

Sway'fi'om'finafiry."*' "" * ' """ '" *"' 

On Friday, May 26th, a conference organ- 
ircd Uy Mr. Walter Bowen was held in the 
Armitage Hall of the National Institute for 
the lllinri, to consider the desirability of ad- 
Vocaling a more scjetilific adaption of the 
Dniille System to meet the requirements of 
blind students. 

Sir Washington Ranger, D. C. L., was in 
the cbair, ''in his private capacity — not," as 
he remarked, "as Chairman of the National 
Iiiflitute for the Blind." He explained that 
the Institute had granted thu tise of the Hall 
for the discussion of this subject because of 
the interest which they took in all niaUer.< 
put forward with a view to furthering the 
interests of the blind, but that he himself had 
no inleiiiion of commitiing the Institute to 
aii expression of opinion for or asainsl the 
Fubject under discussion. When this was first 
mooted several people wrote to him in a 
state of alarm, fearing that it was proposed 
tt! interfere with the existing Grade II. As 
be himself understood the project the inten- 
tion w.is to effect something in the nature of 
an extension of Grade II for the use of stu- 
dents. whiUt the Grade remained iinlouclied, 
for the general reader. Such a revision ntight 
prove I" lie of inestimable value to blind stu- 
dents; it might, on the other hauti, prove 
valueU'ss and \ie neglected within a ynr. He 
Iiimscif had nothing but H'lod will for the 



The motion then proposed by Mr. T. H. 
Tylor, BalMoI College, Oxford, and represen- 
t.ilive of the Henry Fawcelt Society, was as 

"That the present system known as Official 
Grade II does not adequately meet the require- 
ments of the blind student, and that the 
present time is opportune for a more scien- 
tific adaption of the Braille System." 

Having paid a graceful tribute to the brill- 
iant academic career of the Chairman, and 
alluded to the lamented death of Sir Arthur 
I'earson, Mr. Tylor pleaded his cause in a 
very able speech. He spoke of the invaluable 
aid rendered to blind students by Gr.ide I, 
!ii;d stated that the word "inadequacy" used 
i'l this connection was purely a relative term. 
The requirements of the blind student with 
regard to reading were very much greater 
than those of the ordinary reader. It seemed 
desirable that Ihe enormous pile of embossed 
literature which met his needs at the present 
moment should be reduced in bulk without en- 
tailing the sacrifice either of speed or of 
clarity of expression. Mr. Tylor warmly 
praised the efforts made by the National Insti- 
tute for the Blind and the National Library 
for the Blind, whose voluntary writers were 
trying to keep pace with the requirements of 
of blind students. Could not a system be 
formed which would maintain all the merits 
of Grade II whilst diminishing its bulk? 
Every scientific experiment should be resorted 
til which could produce quality and save space. 

Speaking personally, Mr. Tylor said he had 
very little fault to find with Grade III. As 
a representative of the Henry Fawcett Club 
he was opposed to it on the score of ambig- 
uity. The extension he had in mind could 
be effected on the basis of Grade II by in- 
creasing the number of contractions without 
ii crease of ambiguity. 

Mr. Walter Bowen. who seconded the res- 
olution, said (hat most students of scientific 
subjects required at least ciglit or ten text- 
bonks for reference purposes. He himself had 
veil ui red eight, and these represented some 
100 braille volumes. How much easier it 
would be for the blind .student to obtain access 
lf^ 50 rather than to 100 Braille volumes, all 
of which had to be hand-printed, bound, de- 
spalched. and then stored by the student? 
Gr.ide II was a contracted form of Braille 
capable of extension. There was yet space for 
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■ome 490 further contractions. The scheme 
was one which students all over the United 
Kinedom were anxious to see realized. 

Mr. Ford, the oldest worker in the Stereo- 
typing Department of the National Institute, 
then moved an amendment to effect the fol- 
lowing alteration in the words of the resolu- 
tion : "The present time is opportune for a 
more comprehensive list of contractions appli- 
cable to scientific books." This amendment 
was rejected later in the afternoon. 

Captain Ian Fraser observed that be was at 
tliat conference in two capacities, firstly as a 
student, and secondly as Chairman of the 
Inventions and Research Committee of the 
National Institute for the Blind. Should the 
scheme now under di*^cussion bear fruit it 
would in all pnibribility take effect through 
the medium of the two Rreat producing houses 
in the Braille world — the Nalionil Institute 
for the Blind and the National Library for 
the Blind. Whilst admiring the broad as- 
pect of Mr. Tylor's speech, he objected to 
the words, "the present Braille system is 
inadequate." A short time ago he himself 
introduced a small-type system which had met 
with great approval. The characters in this 
type occupied seven-eights of the size of the 
characters employed a year ago. This added 
to the speed of reading whilst it effected an 
appreciable reduction of space. He himself 
was opposed to the employment of further 
contractions and abbreviations. There were 
njany people nol law students who yet wished 
te. read law-books ; the same fact applied to 
subjects such as massage, electricity, and so 
forth. These people would be debarred from 
reading such books if they had not previously 
studied the extended system. The system in 
use to-day of abbreviating special words fre- 
quently recurring in scientific books appeared 
to meet all requirements {he gave as an ex- 
ample the outline m c I for muscle in the study 
of Massage). It seemed advisable to have 
special codes for special subjects, and by 
simply reading over a code in the front page 
of a book the whole would be made clear. 

As Chairman of the Committee which would 
shortly be called upon to consider this matter 
he would have much pleasure in considering 
Mr. Bowen's su^estion of an extetided 
Grade II. 



Mr. Henry Stainsby, Secretary-General, 
National Institute for the Blind, then warned 
hi;; hearers against making a fetish of ,=pace- 
saving. The Americans, with whom we were 
trying to co-operate, were working in the 
direction of fewer contractions. Should we 
iiicreasc the number of our contractions, we 
woi'ld drift further from uniformity and en- 
danscr the e.ichange of books with America. 
He said that every additional contraction in- 
flicted a further tax on the memory. The 
present method of preparing a li't of special 
contraction* in special books was excellent 
and in his judgment fully met the demand 
for spa re -reducing in special books. It was, 
he said, difticult to obtain the services of vol- 
unteer transcribers largely on account of the 
ir.lricacy of the Braille Sy.slem. The inclu- 
sion of a large number of an additional con- 
tractions would deter volunteers from joining 
the Manuscript Department of the National 
Institute for the Blind. He saw no reason 
why abbreviations should not be used more 
extensively; the outline of the word was an 
aid to memory. Any further space-.saving 
.should, in the speaker's opinion, be affected 
by mechanical means in the printing of Enille. 
He hoped that some day Braille would be 
written in quite miniature characters which 
would (so to speak) be magnified when they 
passed rnder the finger. 

Mr. Dixson said that the provision of con- 
tractions was an extremely difficult matter. 
He. would like to know how much space srch 
new contractions were likely to save, and he 
iiiquired if there were any system of small- 
characler Braille which could be used success- 
fully by hand-writers. 

Mr. Merrick considered the present an in- 
opportune time for adding to the list of con- 
tractions, which would save Utile space and 
inflict a heavy burden upon the memory. He 
advocated the use of Grade II for students 
and ihe provision of special contractions for 
special books. 

Other speakers followed, and the resolution 
having been passed, a further resolution to 
the effect that "Mr. Bowen be asked (o form 
a comnu'ltce to give effect to the resolution 
which had been passed that afternoon,'' was 
proposed by the Rev. J. L. Sowden, seconded 
by Mr. Waller Dixson, and passed ncni. con. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON UNIFORM 
TYPE FOR THE BUND 

Submitted to the American Association of Instructors of the Blind at its Biennial Con- 
vention, Austin, Texas, June 1922 

By H. K. Latihei, Execglive Srccelarf 

For work done during the year ending June 
1021 you are respectfully referred to the Sixth 
Report of (he Cotnmission on Uniform Type 
for the Blind, submitted to the Ninth Biennial 
Convention of the American Association of 
workers for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa. 

Sleeping Sub-Corn mil tec on Mathematics 

The Steering Sub- Com mil lee on Mathe- 
matics reports that excellent textbooks have 
been prepared in mathematics covering Ihe 
work of the elementary and high school 
grades. This work includes texts in arith- 
metic, algebra and geometry, Ihe plates of all 
of which should be available by the early 
part of next fall at the latest. The committee 
has requested ihat the press of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind continue this mathematical work by em- 
bossing an acceptable lexl in physics, and Mr. 
Curtis offers to undertake the embossing of 
any college mathematics which may prove de- 
sirable. By the latter part of the summer it 
will he possible to issue a complete mathe- 
matical key for the use of embossers, said key 
lo be based upon the experience gathered in 
(he joint conferences over the work already 
done in mathematics as reported above. 
Steering Sub-Comiiiillee on Embossing and 

The Steering Sub-Committee on Embossing 
and Printing reports little more than prioress, 
but calls the Commission's attention to the 
necessity of working out a more . practical 
method for making embossed niaps a:id prom- 
ises some development in this direction for 
another year. The maps found in the new 



is a member of the Steering Sub-Committee 
on Embossing and Printing, is appropriate at 
this point : "The following figures are signifi- 
cant of the general adoption of Revised Braille, 
Grade One and a Half. 

During the eleven months from July 1, 
1921 to May 31, 1922, Ihe American Printing 
House for the Blind has printed and dis- 
tributed tlie following in text books and gen- 
eral literature in Revised Braille. Grade One 
and a Half. 

Pages printed 1,709,163 

Volumes printed IB, 143 

Volumes shipped 11,935 

The American Printing House is now equip- 
ped to make two side plates and with the new 
press to do hi-page printing when desired. 
They are also ready to publish such music in 
Revised Braille as may be authorized by the 
Music Committee. 

The most important feature of the year 
which contributes very largely to the develop- 
ment and efficiency of embossed printing and 
therefore of uniform type was the appropria- 
tion of $35,000.00 by the General Assembly of 
Kentucky for an addition to the building of 
the American Printing House for the Blind. 
This addition will double the capacity of press 
room and bindery and give more space for 
storage which is so badly needed. 

The Trustees of the American Printing 
House feel that they are very fortunate to 
have secured money at this time when many 
other appropriations were cut and discon- 
tinued. The State of Kentucky has been very 
generous in this gift for each stale shares 
alike in the benefits derived therefrom." 



Tarr and McMurray Geography, embossed a 

l,ouis\ille, do not appear (o satisfy the (each- Steering Sub-Commiltce on Foreign Postage, 
ers of geography and ihe Committee i 
of securing something better i 



hue of tangible maps than those 
eral use. The Commis-ion has accordingly 
named the following as a Steering Sub-Com- 
mittee on Embossed Maps, Messrs. Irwin. Cur- 
tis. Bryan, Miss Mclnlyre and Miss Merwin^ 
The following statement from Miss Susan B. 
Merwin. Secretary and Superintendent of the 
American Printing House for the Blind, who 



Exehange of Plates, Etc. 

The Steering Sub-Committee on Foreign 
Post^e makes no formal report, but the fol- 
lowing data gathered by Mr. M. C. Migel, a 
member of this sub- commit tee, while in Eng- 
land recently, will be of distinct interest to 
all embossers of this country; 

Stereotyping at the National Institute for 
the Blind, London, is all done by blind oper- 
ators 1 up to recently they were always read 
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to, but are now using dictaphones almost 
entirely for all matters not very technical. 

Mr. Stain sby and their present superin- 
tendent, Mr. I. E, Hewlett, have about com- 
pleted a new device for perfecting and im- 
proving dots on stereotyping. They will send 
one of the devices to America as soon as com- 
plete, should we care to have them do so. 

They have applied special devices and im- 
provements to their stereotyping machines of 
How left's own invention, and have a splendid 
foot regulator. 

Printing Presses— The'iT printing is practi- 
cally all two- side printing. They print dry 
about 1200 impressions an hour, four pages at 
one time (two pages double.) Mr. Howlelt 
has been with them but a few years, but is of 
an inventive turn of mind and has improved 
all their machinery through devices of his 



Their equipment consists of seven presses, 
six German and one Colts. They print every- 
thing dry and are able to do so only by using 
electric heating for the plates when printing. 

They claim they discovered this some time 
ago, and until I hey did so, they had con- 
tinuous difficulty. 

They have certain clips on the presses which 
hold the plates, which they claim is their own 
idea in this respect, and that they can change 
a plate within half a minute. 

They believe in printing that a speedy press 
such as the Rotary is of great value, still, for 
printing books which run in very limited edi- 
tions, they favor their awn machinery to a fast 
moving Rotary Press, principally because of 
the rapidity with which the plates can be 
changed. 

Proof Press— Thty run a proof press sep- 
arately. 

Wire Siilching Machine— Thty use an Amer- 
ican Elliott and German ''Brehmer" made in 
Leipzig. 

Letter Punching Press— They use a letter 
punching press for all addressing purposes ; 
this is an English machine and seems to be a 
good one. 

Folding Machine— They have a patent (older 
of Mr. Howlett's own invention. 

Mathematical ICri/fr— Mr. Stainsby and Mr. 
Hewlett jointly have invented and are patent- 
ing an upward writer for mathematics, etc. 
This machine travels in either direction, and 
all work can be felt as they go along. They 



claim it is a great step in advance and will 
send a machine to America if requested. 

General Conditions— The entire plant looks 
shipshape, clean and in splendid condition, and 
Mr. I. E. Howlett, superintendent for the last 
four years only, seems to have an intelligent 
grasp of conditions required. 

He is of a good mechanical turn of mind, 
and feels that if he can be of any assistance 
to our printing establishments in this country 
and America cares to have him come over for 
a short visit, he might be inclined to do so, as 
he undoubtedly could secure the consent of 
the National Institute. 

H there are any machines enumerated above, 
of which we would care to have drawings, the 
same could be sent us. 

They favor two-side printing for all their 
work and find no difficulty whatsoever in 
reading such embossed material. 

Special Designs, Maps, etc. — They have se- 
cured the services of a Mr. Holmes whose 
special work is illustrations, maps, etc. Mr. 
Holmes was formerly an artist ; he has he- 
come interested in blind work and claims to 
have a special appliance for making illustra- 
tions, etc., which can be lilted to any book for 
the Blind in any part of the page. 

All the above is submitted for whatever 
value it may have. 
Report of the Committee on Work for the 

Blind of the American Library Association 

Mrs. Gertrude T. Rider now chairman of 
this Committee reports as follows : "At a 
meeting of the Committee at the Library of 
Congress, February ISth, the question of a 
system of regional centers or regional libraries 
for the distribution of embossed literature was 
considered and I am pleased to report for the 
Committee our definite and continued interest 
in the idea of regional libraries for the blind. 
At present we are able only to create senti- 
ment for them. For some years we have felt 
that the establishment of a few well equipped 
libraries in territory where readers are now 
supplied from distant libraries, an ideal plan 
and objective. 

Our Committee has recently been instru- 
mental in aiding the Georgia Library Commis- 
sion to establish a circulating library in 
Georgia. A small loan of embossed books has 
been negotiated and it is expected that the 
books will be changed from time to time. The 
Georgia Commission hopes also to act as s 
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clearing house on library facilities (outside 
the state) available for the blind of Georgia, 
and to compile a mailing list of the blind of 
the Slate with a notation of the type read by 
each. Circular letters of information will be 
sent out from time to time to all persons 
listed. 

We will be interested to have you report to 
the Commission that a total of about S12,S00 
has to date been raised through the American 
Library Association for embossing books. 
From this fund a total of 84 titles comprising 
lOB volumes have been brailled, and one title 
embossed in 5 volumes of Moon Type. Fifty- 
five percent of these books arc fiction. 

Selected Papers on Philosophy by William 
Jame5, Caleb West, Master Driver by F, Hop- 
Ifinson Smith, and Heyday of the Blood, by 
Dorothy Canficid Fisher have just been 
brailled. 

Florence Niehtingale, and the End of Gen- 
eral Gordon, from Eminent Victorians by Lyt- 
ton Strachey, and The Age of Innocence by 
Edith Wharton are "in press." After this 
work has been paid for, (he balance on hand 
will be sufficient to braille another book. 

Although for a year and a halt no funds 
have been solicited, gifts totaling more than 
$2,000 have been received, and two organiza- 
tions indicate their intention to make further 
gifts. 

Mention of the following authors and or- 
ganizations contributing to this work show 
wide-spread interest and cooperation ; Henry 
Van Dyke, Montague Glass, Jack Lait, Frank 
Crane, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Mary Raymond 
shipman Andrews, Irvin S. Cobb, Edward E. 
Peple, Ida M, Tarbell, Edith Wharton, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Mrs. Jack London. 
Holworthy Hall, Anne Sedgwick, Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, Ida M. Leupp, Grace S. Rich- 
mond, Albert Payson Terhone, Eleanor Por- 
ter, Helen Mackay, Stewart Edward White, 
Will Payne, Booth Tarkington, The National 
W. C. T. U., Red Cross Institute for the Blind. 
Drexel Library School, Daughters of Ohio in 
New York, Braille Society of Pittsburgh, etc.. 

One donor desired a book put into Moon 
Type, which is not embossed in this country. 
The work was done in England by the Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind which agreed to 
provide copies of the work to American pur- 
chasers at 3sOd per volume. Contrary to ex- 



pectation a number of libraries were required 
to pay the general increased price of 16s per 
volume charged all American purchasers of 
N. I. B. publications. 

This Committee, meeting at the library of 
Congress on February IB, passed the follow- 
ing resolution "Our Committee expresses its 
thanks to Miss Cornelia Rhoades who, rela- 
tive to the raising of a fund to be used by the 
English as a memorial to the late Sir Arthur 
Pearson, set forth in an able letter which ap- 
peared in ihe New York Times, The Tribune 
and The Sun, the great need for embossed 
books here in America. The Committee heart- 
ily endorses the appeal made by Miss Rhoades 
that in view of the high prices which the 
American purchaser must pay for the em- 
bossed English publications, some of those in 
this country who intend contributing toward 
(he fund may be willing to help the .\merican 
blind as well." 

The Committee also addressed the American 
Foundation for the Blind, expressing a hope 
that that organization would issue a state- 
ment of the need for funds for embossing in 

Steering Sub-Committee on Diacritical Mark- 
ings for Pronunciation 

From communications which have reached 
this Steering Sub-Committee from time to 
time during the past year, it would seem that 
a certain amount of midunderstanding ob- 
tains, relative to the real purpose of diacritical 
markings, the tentative schedule of which was 
adopted by the Commission on Uniform Type 
for the Blind in 1920 as a working basis. It 
appears that some embossers are not quite cer- 
tain as to whether the various marks thus far 
suggested are to be used indescriminately in 
all printings, or not. It would, therefore, be 
well for it to be made clearly understood that 
these various diacritical symbols are not in- 
tended to be generally used where works for 
current reading are in question, but are meant, 
in general, for use in works of a technical or 
scientific nature, where pronunciation, word 
division, el cetera must he clearly and sharply 
defined. 

The second, and possibly more important 
fact of our diacritical year, if we may thm 
term it, is the evident hostility to concession 
on the part of our British friends. From com- 
munications received by you and transmitted 
to this Committee, it would appear that the 
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ostrich has his head in the sand, and is quite 
content to be thus blinded to all important 
facts of life. Your Steering Sub -Committee 
on Diacritical Marks is of opinion, however, 
that at least one more effort should be made 
on our part to secure joint consideration of 
the vital question of diacritics, before Amer- 
ica is finally driven to adopt its own particular 
system of symbols. The American Commis- 
sion on Uniform Type has already made great 
sacrifices in the interest of type uniformity, 
and we feel sure that its conscientious action 
will be rounded out and completed by this 
last attempt to secure an agreement through- 
out the English speaking world of the blind. 
If our friends refuse at this eleventh hour to 
meet us fairly and honestly at the halfway 
house of compromise, we shall then feel that 
we are entitled to the "te absolvo" of our 
conscience. 

With regard to the minulise of the year's 
work of this Committee, a few special points 
of difficulty to embossers have been consid- 
ered and adjusted. We do not think, how- 
ever, that it is necessary for these technical 
particulars to be included in this statement, 
especially since they are of importance only 
to embossers, and these have already been 
notihed 'and have acted upon said notification. 

The following communication from Mr. 
Henry Stainsby, with enclosure from Messrs. 
Ford and Emblem, is the attitude of our Eng- 
lish co-workers to which the Steering Sub- 
Committee on Diacritical Markings refers 

Under date of February tst, 19SS, Mr. 
Stainsby writes: 

"Referring to my letter of 28th December, 
11121, I have now received reports from two 
of our National Institute experts on your pro- 
posed code for "diacritical markings" and I 
enclose these herewith. If you think I should 
submit the whole question of "diacritical mark- 
ings" to the British Uniform Type Committee 
I will do so but I am strongly inclined to think 
that the majority, if not all, of the members 
will agree with Messrs. Ford and Emblem. I 
am still convinced that we shall never arrive at 
finality unless both parlies meet and mutually 
agree." 

Mr. Ford writes ; 

"Mr. Stainsby. I have carefully gone through 
Mr. Latimer's li^t of diacritical markings, and 
consulted with Mr. Emblem on the same. We 
are both agreed that Mr. Latimer is attempting 
the impossible; for though he acknowledges 
that in printed books these markings are 
greatly divergent, he is trying to formulate a 



Standard system for all kinds of work. Since 
every language has its own system of mark- 
ing certain accents, the simplest way is either 
to adopt those in use in the various countries, 
or else adopt a special list for each particular 
work. For instance, the French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Latin and Greek have their 
own systems, and these all have their equiva- 
lents in Braille. As these accents have dif- 
ferent meanings in the various languages, how 
is it possible to make one code to suit the 
whole of them? Again. Mr. Latimer says he 
wants the Braille system to represent print 
characters as nearly as possible, and yet he 
invents two new kinds of hyphen. In all the 
books I have come across the hyphen is used 
to divide words at the end of a line, to divide 
words into syllables in dictionaries, and to 
join compound words; but Mr. Lattimer sug- 
gests one sign for dividing a word at the end 
of a line, another for syllables, and a third for 
compound words. 

I should like to point out that many of the 
signs Mr. Lattimer mentions are hardly ever 
heard of, while many of the Braille signs sug- 
gested would greatly clash with our mathe- 
matical code; therefore on the whole I think 
his plan would be quite useless for Grade II, 
though it might serve the purpose of Grade 
One and a Half ; yet tliis is very doubtful if 
the Americans adopt our mathematical code." 

Mr. Emblem writes: 

"Dear Mr. Stainsby. I have conferred with 
Mr. Ford on the above-named subject, and 
fully endorse his remarks thereon. 

I have meditated privately, and cannot find 
anything to warrant the support of Mr. Lati- 
mer's system. To English Braille readers it 
would create utter confusion and considerably 
multiply ambiguities. 

A Nation's beauty is her language, and she 
will not willingly forfeit it for a universal one ; 
neither will the Braillists of any nation for- 
feit their national code for a universal system, 
such as that suggested, we cannot reasonably 
expect the French, the Germans, or the Italians 
(0 modify their existing methods to suit our 
little peculiarities. 

All the signs of ordinary use have been 
carefully provided for in English braille with- 
out duplicity of meaning, and those introduced 
by lexicographers are so infrequently met with 
that, whenever they are introduced, special 
signs can be easily created to suit the special 
work to which they belong, as is at present 
done by us in the transcription of Anglo- 

I cannot, therefore, support Mr. Latimer, 
feelinn sure that our present method of tran- 
scription is infinitely superior," 

The least that we can say in defense of our 
American position in this matter is that our 
British friends have wholly misconstrued the 
purposes for which our system of diacritical 
markings is designed, and we hold with them 
that an international conference on the subject 
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is (he only way out of ttie tangle, if indeed 
there be any exit, and the Commission accord- 
ingly favors the sending of a selected com- 
mittee of experts to Great Britain at ihe earli- 
est practicable date for this purpose, com- 
mending the consideration of the matter to the 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
Steering Sub-Committee on Music 

The Sub-Commiitee on Music reports that 
the Waieriown and Jacksonville presses have 
been busy during the year embossing music 
principally for the lower grades, with words 
and titles in Grade One and One Half. The 
use of ihe word "revised" in connection with 
Braille Music has lead to considerable con- 
fusion in the minds of many of the blind 
throughout the country, and a special circular 
has been prepared by the Commission and 
mailed out by the music presses, in which the 
public is definitely assured of the fact that 
there has been no revision of the system of 
Braille Music as such, but that considerable 
experimentation has been made in an effort to 
determine the best methods of writing em- 
bossed music, and some necessary new signs 
have been adopted alike by Great Britain and 
America. In addition to this circular, Mr. 
L. W. Rodenberg of Jacksonville, III., has 
prepared an article on this same subject which 
is to appear in (he coming Spring number of 
the Outlook for the Blind. He is also pre- 
paring an article along similar lines (or pub- 
lication in the columns of the Ziegler Maga- 
zine some time this coming (all. 

Although the Steering Sub- Committee on 
Music has not feh itself justified in recom- 
mending the publishing of an ink edition of 
the key to Braille Music, there is a demand for 
such a key on (he part o( a number of our 
Schools for the Blind and the Commission is 
disposed to urge such a publication as soon as 
the British ink print key. which has been in 
preparation for somewhat more (han a year 
has been put on the market. This is an addi' 
tional reason for urging an international con- 
ference on the type question, and the Com- 
mission respectfully refers this question to the 
American Foundation for the Blind for iti 
consideration and possible action. 



Elimination of the term "revised." 

The word "revised" has become bolh i 
biguous and equivocal in its use in 
both with Braille literature and with Braille 
music, it has been suggested, and the Com- 
mission favors action upon (he suggestion, 
that the term "revised" be altogether dropped 
from all future titles. In speaking of the vari- 
ous styles of embossing we will then indicate 
them as follows: Braille. Grade One; Braille, 
Grade One and One Half; Braille, Grade 
Two; Braille, Grade Three; Braille Music, etc. 
Future of the Commission on Uniform Type 
for the Blind 

The future is no longer functioning in its 
original capacity. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that its main object has been accom- 
plished. The work from now on will be con- 
fined almost entirely to expert technical mat- 
ters and to the publication o( lists and bulle- 
tins designed to keep the public informed of 
available embossed material and to prevent the 
waste of time and money in needless dupli- 
cation of texts. 

As the American Foundation for the Blind 
has taken over the financing of this work it 
seems to the Commission that it would be a 
wise step to request that organization to take 
over . the Commission with its present per- 
sonnel as a committee of the Foundation, 
with the understanding that this personnel 
would be subject to change at the discretion of 
the trustees of the Foundation after July 1st. 
1923. The Commission, therefore, recom- 
mends that the American Association of In- 
structors of the Blind and the American Asso- 
ciation of Workers (or the Blind request the 
American Foundation (or the Blind to take 
over the Commission on Uni(orm Type tor 
the Blind with the understanding that the 
personnel of the Commission will be subject 
to change at the discretion of the Trustees of 
the Foundation on and after July 1st, 1923. 

Note: Ttie nliriitiint ol Mr. Edward M. V.o Clere 
aa Prciidcnl of the American A»«iiticm of In- 
■Iructora of Ihe Blind auiotnatically reinovci him 
from mnnherahio on Ihe Commiiaion on Uniform 
Tvpe for Ihe Blind, and the election of Mr. John F. 
Bledtoeof Baltimore, Md. to the Pieiidincy of tbe 
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•7 KINGSTON BTSXBT 

BOSTON, MASS. 

SpKlahiH !■ 

Hlsh Ond* and Nord 

Wrapvinc Paixn 

Twin.. - 




for Hill. Ston 
■nd FamllT Ui 
IN ANT dUANTITT 
Hannfaetiinn of 
Poldloc Paper Boxes. Hrvionie 

PacMrr al B*<ratt 
Paiwr Oooda, Fapar DriDkInc Cuv* 



CHAPIN 

Corsetiere 

Corsets for all oecasitms made 
for you and your comfort 

308 Boylaton St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 



Grosberg's 

WOMEN'S WEAR SHOP 

Coats Suits MUlinery 
Waists Furs 



484 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 



BRECK'S Seeds 

Of Ererjr Hind 
Implements, Machines, Woodenware 

Nnnair and S«d Trial Onraada 

THE BRECK.ROBINSON NURSERT CO. 



BRECK'S REAL ESTATE AGENCY 

Fanna, Subarban Propert7. etc 

BRECK'S BUREAU 

ireantlta AyilGiiltsn). 



JOSEPH SRBCK A SONS 

TaltphoB* Rkhnand IStI tl-tl Ng. Harkat St. 

BOSTON. MAU, 



Digitizecbj-GOOgle 



ADVERTISEMEN TS 



Thase 



Seventy-fonr years 
leadership in 
manufacturing. 
1847-1921. 



Products: 

LeaClicrvove for Ucholit 
Drcdnaut Holor Topplni, 

Robn. SlouBcr Run, Ha 
"^■tor Coven. Furwove Cloi 
Purwov* Coata. 

L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 

NEW YORK DETBOIT CI 



LS, Velmo Fabric*. 
Eitord Motor Cloth* 



ind TrimminE), 



W. DAVIDSON 

Practical Furrier 

176 TREMONT ai'HiSBt 

Furs Relined, Repaired and R«-dred 

Seal and Persian Made Orer to 

Latest Fashions 

Charzee Reasonable 

Raw Furs Bought 

Id Innnd Had* to Ordar 

Harvard Trust Co. 

Harvard Square 
Cambridge, Hassacbusetta 



SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
From $6.00 a Year Upward 



Capital $400,000 



Surplus $400,000 



Physicians Please Take Notice 

Wildey Savings Bank 

52 Boylston Street, Boston 

A MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK 



Money deposited on or before 
the 15th day of each month will 
draw interest from that date 



Beginners 

Advanced 
Students 
Received 

Recitals 

ThuTBday 
Evening t 



Hathaway's 
Drop Instep Shop 

DIFFERENT-BETTER THAN ANY OTHER 
SHOE EVER DESIGNED FOR 
THIS COMPLAINT 
Besides supporting xnd comforliiig the arch of 
the loot, it strengthens the weakened anlclet 
and allows one to walk with elasticity of tread 

Hathawavs Shob Shop 

J, 52 Merobanti Row 



CHAMPLAIN STUDIOS 



Special rates extended for the Holiday 
Season 

NEW YORK STUDIOS 
306 Fifth Ave. 

B«tw«n Slit end Slnd St*. 
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W^ KAKASBROS.INC 
1"*^"' FURRIERS ""■"" 






RELIABLE FURS 
i RELIABLE INFORMATION 
RELIABLE PRICES 

NO HlSBBPHESBNTATIOIt coU> STORAGE 
AS TO TALIIBS 






72 Chaiincy St., Boston : : Telephone, Bitach 48 




A 




A Sail Loft for Orer Fiftj Tern 

ROBERT MILLER & CO. 

AWNINGS 

WASHERS-APRONS 

Plaji aod DecontioDi, Tenti and Cenopiei. 

Mmti. Laundry Bigi, Coltoo Good., Wide 
Ducki, at Retail. 

230 SUte Street, BmIod, Mm.. 
T-lapboQ* Richmond S23 


Cigar Makers Union 
No. 97 

of 

Boston 


Kodaks and Camera Supplies 
Developing and Printing 

W. A. Claflin & Co. 

APOTHECARIES 

57 Main Street 
WATEETOWN, MASS. 

Flaahlights and Batteries 


SOLOV-HINDS CO. 

Tailor Suits 
and Gowns 

S52 BOYI.STON STREET 
BOSTON 



G. J. ESSELEN arTc'm,. 

Artista' Hateriala, School Suppllea, Kindergarten Oooda.Cblldren'aNoveltieB.Vatentlnef 

Eattar, Christmas and New Year Cards, and Birthday Cards a Specially 
also Favors for all occasions 



19 Brokfibu) St., 



Boston, Mass. 
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USED IN THE FINEST HOMES 

"A LITTLE CAIIDII UK HB" 



iti ddlshttol fni«»ne( fllli tha hooH 
BCTPTIAN DEODOKIZER AND 



CorapI*t«l)r dMtnjn od«* from tobueo. 
Indlapnalbl* In tl» ilck motn. Much 
■ppnelatcd in old hoiua, elti' apart- 

ti. (chooli and imbllt bDlldlnsa. 

of Candtt* and Holder. » eU. 
rour local dolen. Had* by 



TBK CANDO COUP ANT 



BOSTON 



1921 Fall Millinery 



SHAPES 

FLOWERS 

VEILINGS 

RIBBONS 

OSTRICH 

TRIMMED HATS 

FRAMES 



K 



ORNFELD'S 

65-69 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 



jWen'g Jurnigtiing tf^ooftg 

4 I^Btnillon ^lace 
iBoston 



Mrs.G.H.Eames 

Ttlmbon*— Back Bar I*l> 

GOWNS 

For All Occasions 

Wraps 

T17 Bojbton Street BOSTON 



WALKER STETSON 
COMPANY 



IMPORTERS 
MANUFACTURERS 



Easex and Lincoln Streets 
Boston, Haao. 



C. TESTA & CO. 

L&GBS AND LINDNS 

9rt CmbroQierp | 

anb 

CraCtf 

8 Winter Street, BOSTON, MASS. 



A. Yanca, Pres. 



A. J. Fotch, Trua. 



I. CoDghlan, V. President 

A. B. FOTCH, Inc. 

Manufacturers of Fine Furs 

Repairing, Remodeling, Custom Work 
a Specialty at Reasonable Prices 

COLD STORAGE 

Tel. Beach S278 Established 1888 

8 Winter Street, Boaton. Haas- 



The For House Par Excdlence 

Fashion Fur Company 

Custom Furriers 

Motor Wearing Apparel, Scarfs. Hoffa 
Repairing and Remodeling 

364A Boylston Street Boston, Maaa 

Telephone— Back Bay 880 
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J. S. LUTHER & COMPANY 

mCORPOBATED 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

TAX CONSULTANTS 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 

KIMBALL BUILDING 

Suites, 628-632 

18 TREMONT STREET T-iephon^ concrw 6»m-ms» boston, MASS 

N«w T*rk Oa« \» Hun*T Stnct T*k»lHa( Bnllnc GrHa WVt 



FARLEY, HARVEY & CO. 

Importera mad WholesAlen of 

DRY GOODS 

141 to US ESSEX street, BOSTON 

FRED H. TUCKER. Pnm. 
JOHN A. WALDO. Vi«-PrM. 
WILLIAM T. FARLEY. Tnu. 
ALFRED W. RICHARDS. Aut'a Trtu. 



Empire 
Laundry Machinery Co. 

352 WESTERN AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
AND APPLIANCES 

for Hotels and 
InstitatiODS 

ARTHUR L JOHNSON CO. 

tfnlf. SnmiB anil (0ntiit9 SriptiaitrB 
im|iortrii <Sliitl|iu9 BpttmlntB 



New Location: 
Comer Franklin and Devonshire Sts. 
John Hancock Bldg. BOSTON 



F. A. Foster &Co.,^. 

Puritan Mills 
Drapery Fabrics 

iBcladtoc 

Plain and Printed Cretooaes, Taffetas 
Scxinw, Voiles, Marquisettes, etc. 



|J. B. JAMIESONCO. 

77 Summer St., Boston 

COTTON YARNS 



CorrespoMdatce Solicited 



Frank Gair Macomber 
Insurance 

45-49 Batterymarch Street 
Boston 



Digitizecbj-GOOgle 
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